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to return to the Polwheles, whom we have 
left, to follow the author, who, to usé a simile 
of a late minister, had ‘turned his back on 
himself.” Mr. Polwhele was born at Truro 
on the 6th of January, 1760; he was sent to 
the Truro grammar-school, where Foote, in 
a preceding generation, had been educated. 
Of this son of Momus, Mr. Polwhele relates 
some anecdotes, which have, however, been 
anticipated in a notice of an appendix to Mr. 
Polwhele’s former work, which contained 
extracts from his MSS. Traditions. See The 
Literary Chronicle of March 29, 1823. 
same remark will apply to part of the ac- 
count Mr. Polwhele here gives of Dr. Wol- 
cot, (Peter Pindar) who gave him great en- 
couragement in early life. The following is 
a letter from the cCoctor, written to Mr. 
Polwhele, on a poem he had written when 
he was only seventeen years old. It is as 
follows :— 

“I congratulate you on your progress in 
our delightful art. I have told you again 
and again that you were too epithetish, and I 
am glad you have taken my advice, by send- 
ing epithets to poetasters. You will acquire 
nerve every hour, if you get rid entirely of 
those damned epithets—go on and conguer ! 
You will deseend to posterity with honour if 
you write like this. Yours, &c. 

‘Joun Wotcor.’ 

Mr. Polwhele gives a beautiful elegiac 
epistle, written by Dr. Wolcot, and hitherto 
unpublished, because the doctor thought the 
sentiment attributed to the King of England 
inconsistent with his character. The epistle 
was sent by Wolcot to a young lady, at the 
house of Mr. Polwhele’s mother. We will 
not omit such an opportunity of enriching 
our pages with a poem by the celebrated 
Peter Pindar :— 

‘EPISTLE FROM MATILDA, QUEIN OF DEN- 
MARK, TO GEORGE THE THIKD. 
‘ To thee, whose bosom bleeds at nature’s cries, 

The lost Matilda lifts her feeble voice. 

Waste not the softness of thy sou! in sighs: 

Behold, I journey where the just rejoice. 

‘A child of sorrows I, alas! was born ; 

My birth was usher'd by the raven’s song, 
That, croaking, told me I was dooim'd to 

mourn, 

And drag a painful load of life along. 
‘When from my country and from thee I went, 

Dear objects whom these languid eyes adore, 
How, on our parting kiss, my heart was rent, 


A spirit whispering, * Ye shall meet no | 


more.” 


‘O’er the dark waves I urg'd my hopeless way, | 


And bid the Genius of the storm arise, 
Shade with his gloomy wing the beams of day, 
And gather all the thunders of the skies. 
‘In vain I wish’d the elements to join, 
And ‘whelm my griefs beneath the roaring 
Wave: 
To pour 9 heavier groan the lot was mine, 
And sink with Keener anguish to the grave. 
‘ Britain with rapture saw a crown my dower, 
And in the bright possession deemed me 
Liess‘d 
Then smil’d the fiend that watch'’d my natal 
hour, : 
And Envy smote for joy her canker’d breast. 
‘What thoughtless thousands for a sceptre 
eigh, 


The | 


And praise it with an idoiizing breath, 
Whose rays, like distant tightnings, please the 
eye, 
But prove, too near approach d, the shafts of 
eeath, 
‘Yon column, that in stately ruin spread, 
Heaps with its splendid spoils the field be- 
low, 
Heav'd to the stars of heaven its towering head, 
But crumbled to the bolt’s avenging blow. 


‘Vain are the charms that deck the shrines of 


kings, 
There dove-eyed innocence is_ scarcely 

known ; 
There lurking treachery darts her scorpion 

stings; 


And flattery, like a spaniel, licks the throne. 
‘Lo! impudence the royal ear invades, 
Where modesty is seen to wander far 
In rural scenes to cheer the twilight shades, 
Witt lustre mild, like evening’s lonely star. 
‘What joys await the sylvan maid (I’ve cried) 
Blest fortune ’midst the harmless flocks to 
dwell, 
Content for ever smiling at her side, 
And Peace the soft companion of her cell. 
‘With sweet Simplicity, whose lip divine 
Sips with her sister Health the crystal spring, 
How swiftly glide their moments ; but of mine, 
Each mournful, leaves me with a leaden 
wing. ; 
‘Without a friend to join my dreary way 
I wander’d, labouring with a thousand woes, 
Urg’d by my fate I went, but wept the day, 
And offer’d with my hand my soul’s repose. 
‘ Around, while Grandeur bade his axle roll 
| With all the beams that splendour could im- 
part, 
Pale Melancholy to my bosoin stole, 
And with her darkest shadows chill’d my 
heart. 
‘That heart in solitary silence sigh'd ; 
Wan, drooping, heedless of the gaudy scene. 
Say, whence the charm amidst the glare of 
pride 
To plant in misery’s cheek the smile serene ? 
‘All guardless in an unsuspecting hour, 
Too fondly and too easily betray'd, 
Luckless I felt oppressien’s iron power, 
That sought the ruin ofa simple maid. 


‘A husband saw me on my knees for life ; 

My suppliant cries he heard, but trembling 

stood : 

Slave to his fears, he left a helpless wife 

To stain the knife of murder with her blood, 
| ©Q, were my sorrowing heart a husband's care, 
| His love would soften every killing pain ; 
His tenderness would steal me from despair, 

And call my spirit to the world again. 
' © But far from me, with riot’s madding throng, 
| My parting struggle yields his soul delight : 
| Whilst Pleasure wins him with her syren song, 

I sink desponding to the shades of night. 
‘Yet, yet, Matilda, in thy latest sighis 

Thou droop’st not unlamented and aloue ; 
Lo! innocence forsakes her native skies 

To soothe with hope of future bliss thy moan. 





| * Why was I rescued from the threatening stee! | 
For harder trials why prolong’d my breath ? 
Then blessing I had bid my babes farewell, 
And on their beauties clos’d my eyes in death. 
‘sweet infants, you ere long will hear my fall, 
| By Denmark told, to blast a parent’s name ; 
Let not with you, my loves, the lie prevail, 


| Nor let my memory wake the biush of 
} 





shume. 


—, 
| « By all the tears that.dim these dying eyes, 
And warm with all my soul's affection § 
Ah, by my heart’s last melancholy sighs 

That heave with atl the energy of woe, 
‘I have not stain’d with infamy your line, 

Though slander’s venom would my fame de. 

file, 
Kuow, Pity cheers me with her dirge divine, 

And Conscience views my actions with q 

sinile. 
‘Your artless asking tongues will oft inquire, 

What laid a parent in an early grave, 

Then calumny will start with eyes of fire, 

Aud bid your little hearts with sorrow heaye, 
‘Rise, then, O blushing Truth, my cause to 

plead, 

Aud drive the demon from their listening 

eals. 
Thus will they weep at Denmark’s cruel deed, 

And my ghost triumph in their tender tears, 
‘Lo, my lastsand! My brother! O, adieu! 

E’re thou shalt hear, a sister’s groans are 

o'er; 
Far other scenes shall meet my wondering 
view, 

Where friendship’s bands unite—the blissful 

shore 5 
‘ Where wild ambition waves no blood-stain’d 
wing, 

Nor envy’s restless fiend is seen to pine; 
Where love’s pure spirit bids the valleys sing, 
And viitue glories in a heart like thine.’ 

From Dr. Wolcot to his protégé, Opie, 
the transition is natural enough, and we 
make it to quote some account of this rude 
child of genius :— 

‘ We were much entertained also by that 
unlicked cub of a carpenter Opie, who was 
now most ludicrously exhibited by his keeper, 
Wolcot—a wild animal of St. Agnes, caught 
among the tin-works. An incidental touch 
of his character, as staring in wonderment at 
an old family portrait, hath already suggested 
to my readers an idea of his clownishness, 
which, indeed was so unique, as to defy all 
description. Not to pick his teeth witha 
fork at dinner time, nor at breakfast to “‘clap 
his vingers” into the sugar-basin, &c. &c.’ 
were instructions of Wolcot, at a subsequent 
stage (I might say) of Opie’s life, when break- 
fast-rooins and saloons and drawing-rooms 
were thrown open to his excellence. At the 
moment of which I now speak, the manners 
of every servant’s hall in Cornwall were 1n- 
finitely superior to Opie’s. The strongest 
indications of his genius first appeared at 
Mithian (Mr. Nankivell’s mansion-house at 
St. Agnes), as Mr. N. himself informed me. 
At Mithian (where his sister lived in service) 
he would frequently introduce himself on 
some pretence or other, where he was ob- 
served to take a sly peep upon a farming 
piece, and then go hastily away. It was 4 
crowded picture ; I knew it well. But, after 
three or four such glances to refresh his me 
'mory, he had made a correct sketch of the 

~* “invited to breakfust with Mrs. Boscawels 
| Di. Wolcot had solemnly charged him not to 

“clap his vingers into the sugar-basin.” Tue 
temptation, however, was too strong for Opie: 

He had more respect (he said) for his “grat 
| mar’s old rule, ¢ Touch and take, than for Wor 
| cot’s precepts.”—The enthusiastic patroness © 
genius, Mrs. Boscawen, found a ready apology 
. fer Opie’s rudeness. 


OW, 
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whole. He then drew an exact likeness of 
ald Mrs. Nankivell’s cat. Dr. Wolcot was 


desired to notice the boy's movements and 
mauners; and had no sooner seen the cat, 
than he cried out in rapture, “ evpnxz 1" and 
foretold the future destinies of the lad with 
all the enthusiasm of a prophet, and from 
that instant afforded him every possible as- 
sistance. Opie’s father was glad to part with 
him. He said, “ the boy was good for no- 
thing—could never make a wheel-harrow— 
was always gazing upon cats, and staring 
solks in the face.” The young limner’s on- 
set was most auspicious, At his first setting 
out at Falmouth (where it was Wolcot’s 
ride to exhibit him) he collected upwards 
of thirty guineas: and Wolcot was one day 
surprised to see him rolling about upon the 
floor, where a quantity of moriey lay scat- 
tered. ‘See here (says Opie), here be I, 
wolving in gould.” It was then Wolcot 
brought the boy to me, and prevailed on me 
to sit to him for my portrait—a picture now 
before my eyes, valuable, unquestionably, as 
one of the first efforts of genius. Opie was 
a cuest of our servants: and it was the task 
of a faithful servant (who died not many 
years since about the age of ninety,) it was 
her task to entertain him. In his progress 
through the county, passing from one gen- 
tleman’s seat to another, he was, of course, 
hospitably treated ; but he made cruel havoc 
with female beauty. Dextrous as a Turk 
“in taking off” a head, or a head and shoul- 
ders, and in representing features, and (with 
the lower orders) even their cast and charac- 





of Teutonic lore. 


ter, he could not catch a trait of feminine | 


grace or delicacy. 


To a lady of our party, | 


on whom he first tried his hand,—* Shaant | 


I draa ye, as ye be ?”—was a question not 
soon to be forgotten. 
ness, but had lost all the fine expression of 
her couatenance.’ 

_Allusion has been already made, by Mr. 
Nichols, to some real or imaginary neglect of 
Mr. Polwhele, who, in his preface, says, he is 


He had hit her like- | 


ES | 





very unzrateful indeed if I longer delayed 
the acknowledgment of the picasure | have 
received from the re-perusal of the ‘* Local 
Attachment” and the ** Old English Gentle- 
man,’ which [ take great credit to my taste 
in boasting, have been long favourites of 
mine, as well as from reading the other curi- 
ous and interesting volumes with which I had 
yet to form an acquaintance. 

‘IT have never had the good fortune to see 
topographical labours conducted at once with 
the accuracy.of the antiquary and the ele- 
gance of the muse of general literature, until 
you were so kind as to send me your County 
Liistories, which, under a title not very invit- 
ing beyond the bounds of the provinces de- 
scribed, contain so much interesting to the 
general reader, and essential to the purpose 
of the English historian. 

* You have furnished a folio and an octavo 
shelf in my little book-room, with treasures 
which I shall often resort to with double 
pleasure, as pledges of the kindness of the 
ingenious author. 

‘IT am very glad to hear that Drs. Collins 
and Carlyon are well, and settled in their na- 
tive country. Though [ have little chance 
of ever meeting him again, I cannot easily 
forget the very agreeable hours their society 
afforded me at our chance meeting on the 
hills of Selkirkshire. 

‘Our Northern Antiquities, as we have 
ventured to christen a quarto, undertaken by 
Mr. Weber and Mr. kt. Jamieson, both 


‘friends of mine, are to contain a great deal 


Much of the first volume 
is occupied by an account of the Helden- 
bach, a series of romances referring to the 
History of Attila and Theodoric, and there- 
fore very curious. Theodoric was to the 
Germans what King Arthur was to the Eng- 


lish, and Charlemagne to the French ro- | 


mances, a leading king and champion, who 


‘assembled at his court a body of chivalrous 


satisfied with ‘ the praise of the praised.’ This, | 


then, he has enjoyed ; we have seen how 
Dr. W olcot praised and fostered his early 
poetic talent, so did Mrs. Macaulay, aud 
other eminent persons of that day ; we now 
‘wn toa much more recent period, and find 
um receiving homage to his talents from one 
of the first poets of the age, Sir Walter Scott, 
Who, in a letter to Mr. Polwhele, dated Oc- 
tober 11, 1810, says,— | 

pi. am very glad indeed you like the “ Lady 
o: the Lake ;” but if -vou knew how much I 
admire your poem on “ Local Attachment,” 
you would not have threatened me with so 


terr; . ; 
errible a compliment as that of layiug down 
your own harp.’ 


fonet and poet,we quote entire :— 
an é Merton House, Dec. 30, 1810. | 
8 iy S1R,—It was very late this 
n betore | cot to Edinburgh, and conse- 
quently before I had the pleasure of receiv- 
nz your valuable present, on which I hay 
me eaniog tay Christmas cheer ever since, 
heath ip tent and hereditary engagement 
aay ¢ me here to spend my holydavs with 
Suet, the Laird et Norden. I should be 


+ 


knights, whose various adventures furnish the 
theme of the various cantos of this very cu- 
rious work. This is executed by Hlenry We- 


| ber, who is chin-deep in all that respects an- 
cient Teutonic poetry; and it is perfectly 


‘new to the English antiquary. 


Ti 'van, we shall be much honoured. 
1€ following letter, from the worthy ba- 


Jamieson 
gives some translations from a collection of 
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distant wanderer from home ; and though I 
reached this cottage six weeks ago, I only 
got ** Isabel’’ yesterday. She was in my 
house at Castle Street, in possession of an 
old housekeeper, who- knowing perhaps from 
youtiful experience the dangers which attend 
young ladies on their travels, kept her, with 
some other captives, until my wife, going to 
town to attend a grand musical festival, 
made a general gacl delivery, and sent (among 
many, though norie so welcome, packets) the 
fair maiden of Cotehele. What I lhked so 
much in the MS. gained of course by teing 
made more legible ; and did it rest with me, 
{ would rank “‘ Isabel” with * Local Attach- 
ment ;” that is, with one of the poems cf 
modern times which has afforded me the most 
sincere pleasure. 

‘ Allow me to enclose you a small poem on 
the greatest of all events which has dignified 
our eventful time. I was gradually induced 
to commit myself upon this very perilous 
ground,“irst, by wishing to give something 
to the fund more handsome than usual for the 
poor fellows and their relatives who suffered ; 
and then from a sort of pride which was un- 
willing to retreat from a peril once encoun- 
tered. In you the verses will find a lement 
critic; for you can well appreciate the difh- 
culty of a theme unmanageable in proportion 
to its magnificence, and rendered still more 
difficult in proportion to its lateness. It is 
done and dared however, and there let it pass 
cum cateris erroribus. 

‘ My stay in Franee, which was pretty 
long for what we called a flying visit, has 
still more endeared my own country; and 
the manly rectitude of its morals, and*simpli- 
city of its habits. 

‘Adieu, my dear sit, very much your 
obliged servant, Watter Scott. 

‘ The beautiful verses to Sir Hussey Vivian 


also arrived during my Gallic Tour.’ 


heroic ballads, published in Denmark about | 


the end of the srxicenth century. Their cu- 
riosity consists, in a great measure, in the re- 


lation they bear to the popular ballads of | 


England and Scotland. I have promised to 
translate some Swiss war songs, and other 
scraps of poetry. In short, our plan is 
entirely miscellaneous; and if, my good 
friend, you have any thing lying by you, 
which you would intrust to this motley cara- 


hope soon to send you the first volume. Per- 


“But I. 


haps you may like to review 1t for the Quar- | 


terly. Believe me, my dear sir, with the 
best wishes of this season, your obliged hum- 
ble servant, Watrer Scort.’ 
The following letter from Sir Walter is in- 
teresting, as alluding to one, and certainly 
not the best of his poems, the Battle of Wa- 
te€rioo ;+=— 
‘Abbotsford, Nov. 4, 1815. 


‘NIy DEAR Srzn.—I 


/in the case of Lord Byron for imstance. 


1 ive been a Ic ng and i 


If our readers are half as much pleased 
with Mr. Polwhele’s Traditions and Recol- 
lections as we are, they will not regret our 
saying— 

( To Le continued in our next.) 
Granby ; a Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1825. Colburn. 
WuetTutr young noblemen will be induced 
to aspire to the rank of authorship by culti- 
vating their own talents, or gain the reputa- 
tion by hiring the talents of others, or whe- 
ther they will avoid the name of author from 
the way in which certain works are attributed 
to ‘ persons of rank,’ we know not; we are, 
however, inclined to think the latter will be 
the case. We admire very much the ansto} 
cracy of our constitution ; but it is not to our 
nobility that we shall look for superiority in 
literature or in science: though there have 
been some successful efforts in this way,—as 
lf, 
however, young noblemen are only ambitious 
to ‘ possess clear honour by the merit of the 
wearer,’ they will envelop themselves m a 
cloud as impervious as that of Junius, and 
not seek popularity through the accidental 
meretricious advantage of birth = indeed, we 
feel assured that they are not guilty of this 
stratagem, and that the bookseller, who an- 
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nounces in a newspaper what he dare not 


do in the title-page of the work, either does. 


injustice to the author, or pracuses an impo- 
sition on the public. 

If the novels of Tremaine, Matilda, or 
Granby, are really written by men of rank, 
let the fact be at once avowed or concealed ; 
for there is no necessity to palm it on the 
public in an indirect manner. This, how- 
ever the expedient may serve temporarily for 
the publisher, can be of no permanent service 
to the author, since a mere name will not 


confer immortality on a ‘work destitute of | 


merit. 

Granby is one of those novels which is 
attributed to some person of high rank,—er- 
roneously, we suspect; for, although it is 
evidently from the pen of a person who has 
mixed in good society, yet it is not that so- 
ciety in which a plebeian of good character 
and address could find ditliculty in obtain- 
ing access. We should not, indeed, be sur- 
prised to find that Granby is written *y some 
practised writer, such as Theodore Hook for 
instance, though it may differ from, and not 
be equal to his former Sayings and Doings; 
there is too much tact displayed in the work, 
to permit us, for a moment, to consider it a 
first attempt in authorship, or the production 
of a mere nobleman or scion of nobility. The 
style is easy, unaffected, and sometimes ele- 
gant; some of the descriptions are, perhaps, 
too elaborate ; the dialogue is not unfrequent- 
ly tedious, and the story is in itself frivolous, 
though not destitute of interest. The old 
adage assures us that ‘the course of true love 
never yet did run smooth,’ and, therefore, we 
need n® feel surprised that, even in fashion- 
able life, a pair of lovers may have their vex- 
ations and their difficulties. 

Granby, the hero of the tale, 1s well allied ; 
but his fortune depending on contingencies, 
the father and mother of Caroline Jermyn, 
to whom he is attached, wish a more wealthy 
husband for their daughter. Granby has, 
however, not only to contend against the 
prejudices of Caroline's parents, but against 
the treachery of a sort of cousin, who, having 
done all the mischief he can, commits sui- 
cide. Of this worthy, Sp Tyrrel, the au- 
thor draws a most odious character, makin; 
him io fact ‘a frightful monster, which the 
world ne’er saw.’ Tyrrel was a gamester,— 
need we fix on him another vice! he shall, 
however, describe himself, when in disguise he 
was living in obscurity in a garret in London. 
He is visited by Granby and by Lord Mai- 
ton, whose son, in an illicit amour, Tyrrel was. 
Lord Malton surveyed the scene with horror 
and dismay :— 

‘Tyrrel read his thoughts in his counte- 
nance, and seemed to participate in them. 
“Yes,” said he, “this is my splendour—here 
I live, and there, in the sty within, I sleep. 
It is bad enough, but I am satisfied. We 
gentry accustom ourselves to many fancied 
indispensables, that we can do very well 
without.” 

** But how came you into this situation?” 
said Lord Malton; “ I thought yoa meant 
to have gone abroad? Is not this an impru- 
Sent exposure of yourself /’” 

‘There is little risk.” said Tyrrel. “ You 


‘ 





can bear witness of the excellence of my dis- 
guise. And if they come to speak to me, 
I can puzzle them more than ever. My old 
cracked vogce would throw them off the scent 
completely. Yes, I sometimes walk amongst 
them, and take a peep beliind the scenes, and 
see how the pigeon-trade thrives. I marched 
the other day into the billiard-rooms in 
Street. There was an old acquaintance, 
playing his worst to encourage a youngster— 
shamming nervous. Oh, I long to blow a 
few of them! But it is a sorry subject for 
me to talk upon,—me that—oh! it drives me 
mad. Fool, fool:” he exclaimed, striking 
his forehead—-“‘ to have wrecked myself, to 
have sunk to this vile state, through worse 
than folly—through wickedness.” 

‘ Hlere his voice seemed choked with emo- 
tion, and his countenance was frightfully agi- 
tated. He hid his face for a few seconds; 
then raising it, and speaking in a calmer 
tone, Granby,” said he, “shun gambling 
as you would the pkgue. I have a right to 
warn you. No one better knows its pains 
and pleasures than myself. I have tried 
them thoroughly; I have drunk the cup from 
the sparkling froth to the bitter dregs. Peo- 
ple tell you that it fascinates. Ay, and so does 
the rattlesnake. The poor bird, that is drawn 
within reach of the creature’s jaws, is an apt 
type of the growing gambler; and the vice is 
scarce less deadly than the reptile. I know 
its pleasures well. I wasa cool, calm, steady 
player—one who entered into its sober de- 
lights; yet I have sat whole anxious hours, 
even when a run of luck was in my favour, 
with a burning brain, parched and fevered, 
waiting in terrible agitation for the change of 
fortune that must soon come, and sweep my 
ill-gotten winnings from me; yes, and envy- 
ing the loser, the very loser, for having better 
things in prospect. This was my triumph ! 
these were the glories of success! I have 
given you now the bright side of the picture. 
Judge from that of the reverse. May you 
never know the horrid agonies of the losing 
gamester. I have tried that too; and to m 
cost, or I should not now be skulking here. 
Oh! that sinking of the soul—that struggle 
of the spirits, striving, striving in vain, to 
bear up manfully. And then, the feeling 
that you must goon and repair the past, 
and plunge deeper into the pit; and the 
growing consciousness that you must sink, 
sink for ever, or fight your way through by 
any means—no matter what, fair or foul ! 
But I am wandering, I scarce know where. 
Madman !” (he muttered) ‘‘to dwell on that! 
—oh, I could envy the damned!” 

Tyrrel is not the only odious personage in 
this novel, there is one Trebeck, a man of 
more polished manners, whose character is 
well drawn; it is, so far as courtesy, seeming 
disinterestedness and ease,—a sort of carica- 
ture likeness of a certain beau, well known 
in fashionable life a few years ago, who, 
thanks to the measures his father had taken, 
inherited a large fortune. As this is one of 
the best-drawn characters in the novel, we 
shall quote the outline of this fashionable 
gentleman :-- 

‘Hie was sent at an early age to Eton, 
where he soon gained that precocious kKnow- 





ledge of the world which a public schoo} yj)j 





generally impart, even to the dullest com. 
| prehension, and where his vivacious talents, 
well-assured confidence, and ready address, 
always gave him a considerable ascenda 
over his associates. From thence, with ma- 
tured views of the art of advancement, he re. 
paired to Oxford; and never did any one 
glide with more ease and rapidity from the 
blunt unceremonious * hail-fellow-well-mey” 
manner of the school-boy, into the formal 
nonchalance and measured cordiality of the 
manly collegian. 

‘Nobody carried farther that fashionable 
exclusiveness whic's prescribes the narrow 
local limits of gex.¢lity, and denounces all ay 
Vandal beyond its bounds. Ife immediately 
cut an old school-fellow, because he had en- 
tered at a minor college; and discontinued 
visiting another, because he had asked him 
to meet two men at Hall. He was aq 
consummate tuft-hunter, with an air of the 
most daring independence, to the preserva. 
tion of which he usually sacrificed a friend a 
term. He systematically violated the regula- 
tions of the collegiate authorities, and parried 
their penalties with contemptuous cajolery. 
He always ordered his horse at hall time; 
was author of more than half the squibs that 
appeared upon the screen; and turned a 
tame jackdaw into the quadrangle at —— in 
a pair of bands to parody the master. 

‘To the gracefulness of indolence, Trebeck 
contrived to add the reputation of being able 
to do a great deal, if he would but condescend 
to set about it. He wrote one year for the 
Newdigate prize: it is true he was unsuccess- 
ful, but his copy was considered the second 
best; and it was even whispered among his 
friends, that he would have succeeded if he 
had but taken the trouble to count his verses. 

‘ The opening world now presented an am- 
pler field for the development of his talents. 
Fortunately, at his outset he was taken up as 
a sort of pet by some fine peop!e, of whom 
he had tact enough to make a convement 
stepping-stone in his fashionable nonage, 
and not too much gratitude to prevent him 
from neglecting them when he began to move 
in a higher sphere, and found it useful to as- 
sert his independence. 

‘There are many roads to notoriety. Tre- 
beck began with dress; but he soon relio- 
qnished that, as unworthy or untenable. Ile 
scorned to share his fame with his tailor, and 
was, moreover, seriously disgusted at seeing 
a well-fancied waistcoat, almost unique, be- 
fore the expiration c’ its ‘ honey-moon, 
adorning the person of a natty apprentice. 
He sickened soon of giving names to cloaks, 
hats, buggies, and pautaloons ; and panted 
for a higher pedestal than a coachmaker$ 
show-room or a tailor’s shop-board. His 
coats and carriages were copied by othersal- 
most as soon as they were exhibited by him; 
and as it was his ambition to be inim:table; 
he found it much better to shun these out 
ward peculiarities, and trust alone to the 
“ nameless grace of polished ease,” which he 
really possessed in a remarkable degree. 

‘He had great powers of entertainment, 
and a keen and lively turn for satire; 2? 
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—_ rank OF ed 5 ner eg ing subjects for yee gage Verses, Mr. Bar- Champions like him of yore 
alents wisp ‘ed with yard how dic aie ma Powe ho ne Se his primary object has ee supply. 
dress. mor cceaaeeiiaiiay uldiaude of i ose as oes ep 5 effect, cut the expression and * The champions he can call, 
dane’ malign - ron ee aoe 0 ners, incu 8 - what has appeared to him F a bid from mortal sight, 
‘ 7 vainly thoug P , by subserviency,| scriptural truth. Though from Mr. Barton's ye jeadlier to their thrall 
> exemption for themselves. He had sounded | character, we are convinced that such is the Chan that fierce giant's might. 
he re. the gullibility of the world; knew the pre-| case, yet we feel assured that he wil have no ‘They rise not in the field 
Y one cise current value of pretension ; and soon| occasion to be ashamed of, or even apologize Of “ar, with warlike mien ; 
m the found himself the acknowledged umpire, the} for his Devotional Verses, on the score of But in the heart conceal'd 
I-met” last appeal, of many discontented followers, | poetry. The passages are well selected, and They Sight for bim-anseen. 
formal ‘He seldom committed himself by praise | illustrated with great force, beauty, and cor- * Lust, with its wanton eye, 
of the or recommendation, but rather left his exam- | rectness; indeed, although Mr. Barton has False shame, and servile fear, 
ple and adoption to work its way. Asfor cen-| reaped largely of critical and public praise Despair, whose icy sigh 
nable sure, he had both ample and witty store; but | yet we think his present work will add a new pehgaerhapnegdnecsreaimanane 
arrow here too he often husbanded his remarks, and | laurel to his wreath, while it is calculated to * Doubt, with its scornful jest; 
all as where it was needless or dangerous to define | reconcile the most straight-laced of the so- Fride, with ite haughty Grow j= 
iately a fault, could check admiration by an incre- | ciety of friends to Quaker poetry, which b Liat pace, in the breast, 
id en- dulous smile, and depress pretensions of a} its merit, has overturned and outlived soli es ee 
inued season’s standing by the raising of an eye- | false prejudices and ungenerous sneers. od vy oe serene we Senet, 
d him brow. He had a quick perception of the | this triumph, the society is much indebted to et ee eee 
was a foibles of others, and a keen relish for ban- | Scott of Amwell, Bernard Barton, Wiflen on Seno ee 
of the tering and exposing them. No keeper of a | and the Howitts. ‘ one Bet our ews mest quell. 
serva- menagerie could better show off a monkey, In the volume before us, Mr. Barton ap- Oe ee 
end a than he could an “original.” He could in-} pears happily to have canght the s iri F ith Suen eectaee 
-gula- geniously cause the unconscious subject to| of the text, and versified it with le “ghall lar eae ee a 
— place his ~ absurdities in the best point of | thos and talent. Many of the Devotional Ba — pus ki 
ma pg: Sn Besved _— his derision under | Verses, hymns, psalms, or by whatever name | ¢« But the day of the Lord wilt come asa 
5 that ¢ Tonitat p io 4 they may be calied, possess much beauty | thiefin the night ; in the which the heavens shall 
oa Ps — . bog : — ; but to baffle | and spirit, and the work will, we doubt not, | pats away with a great noise, and the elements 
wash , ; ed to turn upon the | be generally admired by the Christian and the } shal melt with fervent heuty the earth also and 
in luckless adopters of his last folly, and see | loverofpoetry. Three of the hymns wesubjoin: the works that are therein shall be buryed up.” 
speck — neg crew back out of the scrape ‘ THE CURSE OF DISOBEDIENCE. —=S Suler, Gi. 10. ou 
- able ” ‘Te i ery had led them. 6“ And thy heaven that is orer thy head shall | ‘ Whether this solemu day may come, 
} n the arto cutting he shone unrivalled ; | 4c drass, and the earth that is under thee shall Ere time to us shall be no more, 
— he knew the 7 when,”’ the “where,” and the | 4e iror.”"—Deuteronomy, xxviii. 23. To man all oracles are dumb, 
Bing ro Pg yes — rage short- | Appalling doom! yet hearts there are | Nor need we ignorance deplore. 
rene — could assume that calm but Its fearful truth have found, ‘ Enough for us to know and feel, 
cont wandering gaze, which veers, as if uncon- Have known a heaven where sun uor star When we our fleeting years have past, 
g his sciously, round the proscribed individual ; Its radiance sheds around. A day inust come—our lot to seal, 
if he neither fixing, nor fo be fixed; not looking | ‘A heaven of brass, from whose stern cope A day, an hour—to us THE Last: 
Prses, on vacancy, nor on any one object ; neither No living waters weli'd, ‘ When outward beaven and outward earth, 
) am- occupied, nor abstracted ; a look which per- Whereon the rainbow, arch of hope, We must forego, with things of tine ; 
jents. haps excuses you to the person cut, and, at The eye hath ne’er beheld. And death must be the awful birth 
Ip as any rate, prevents him from accosting you.’ ¢ An earth of iron, whose barren breast Of an eternity sublime. 
yhom This a spirited and well-drawn character, Seein’d icy cold and dead, ‘ Prepare us, Lord, to meet that day, 
nient though perhaps a little too extravagant; the Where sterile paths, by joy unbless’d, Which, soon or late, we all aust greet; 
nage, portrait of General Granby isalso well sketch- In endless maze were spread, When we thy summons must obey, 
him ed; and the whole novel, though not entitled | ‘ Ol! such a heaven, and such an earth, And stand before thy judgment-scat. 
move to very high rank in this class of works, is Are no delusive dream, ‘80 purify our hearts from sin, 
O as- above mediocrity. ad To which wild phantasy gives birth, That we may seek, nor seek in vain, 
Howe’er the worldling deem. For brighter heavens, new earth—whercin 
Tre- Devotional Verses ; Founded on, and Illustra- | ‘They who have trod that hopeless path, Thy glorious righteousness shall reign. 
-elin- five of, Sclect Passages of Scripture. By Beneath that rayless sky, ‘ \Where sun nor moon shali more display 
Ile Bernarp Barron. 12mo. pp. 252 Have known the hour of righteous wrath Vicissitude of day or night, 
and London, 1826. Holdsworth. p These metaphors imply. But Thou wilt be our endless day, 
Ing HE most eminent of English poets have ‘These know how God's most holy will The Lamb our everlasting light.’ 
, be- found, in the Sacred Scriptures the most Can mar creation’s face, It wilt be sou hak. Bie. Saaeee Sen uenee 
on,” sublime subjects for their muse ; eal tne’ And leave the disobedient, still, only at simplicity of style, and has been in- 
tice. every man of taste, even the infidel if he No pleasant rosting-prace. attentive to those adventitious ene waiep 
yaks, honestly confesses the truth,- must acknow-| ‘28¢ only hope for such remains ; forte: a sort of spusietas chain to Susenense Me 
nted ledge ces dithee hak. «in: tee cones af. Repent, return, and live ; many authors ; and approving, as we do, of 
ker's ficting and striking incidents nethaa  | F He who no penitent disdains, the plan and execution of the work, we hesi- 
His holy writ; in the numerous glimpses ~ tes | New heavens, new earth can give. tate not to recommend it to our readers. 
3 al- in its earlier pages of pastoral and patri- es ieee ee tee CRADOCK’S MEMOIRS . 
iim: archal life - in the imposing pict af ‘s Green fields and sunny skies ; : -o : “a 
: hicall imposing pictures so gra-| And hearkening to his voice bring more i (Concluded from p 41.) 
ble; pr y painted in its historical parts of Then Eden's Paradise.’ + Wearesure our readers will not be displeased 
out- events as sublime as marvellous ; in the gor- ‘ — to find us continuing a few extracts from thas 
“the geous splendours of the Jewish 1; 8 THE PHILISTINE CHAMPION. See ie i Ar 
h he Well as in the si higher ritual ; as ©« And there went out a champion out of the very entertaining work, which we do with- 
| watsalis puction Of Coe Mawr Pecans of the camp of the Philistines, named Goliath of Gath, i ae Speaking of wines, 
i be found ao se a “sgn may | whose height wus six cubits anda span "“—1Sa- | * Cy ™ OCK SayS -—— 
“ the hich *s inexhaustible for pvetry of muel, xvii. 4. | a t is rather diverting to hear some pro- 
a ‘ I g est order. * fhough be of Gath no moic | fessed connoisseurs assert, that they can 
ri n selecting the New Testament as furnish- lhe living God dely, | nieely distinguish the vintages of particular 
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‘a hardened and shameless tea-diinker, | appointed, perhaps, for he had aptly ENOUgh 
whose kettle had scarcely time to cool; who | prepared the following alliterative couplet;— 


vears by their own taste; but they are not 
aware, perhaps, that even genuine wines are 
a‘owedly prepared for different climates ; 
and that the strong body of port is not merely 
indebted to the grape. Old Lord Pembroke 
generally produced two sorts of wine, under 
the name of port, at his table, one as im- 
ported from Oporto, the other 4s manufac- 
tured by his own receipt at Wilton, and the 
latter was generally preferred. 

‘ The celebrated wine called Hermitage is 
net all produced from the mountain of that 
name, near the river Saone; nor claret solely 
from the banks of the Garonne; the finest 
wine | ever drank, under the name of Bur- 
gundy, and pronounced to be excellent by 
the French who partook of it, was given to 
ime by Mons. De Coste, proprietor of the 
sailing vessel on the canal of Languedoc, and 
was made upon his own estate, near the city 
of Beziers. 

‘ In the year 1786, I was on a visit to one 
of the greatest wine-merchants in the neigh- 
bourhood of Blois, and for several days had 
an opportunity of attending to the process. 
The great secret, he informed me, was to 
know the precise time, when and how the 
fermentation should be stopped, and that he 
paid a high price to a skilful person, who 
travelled for that purpose, and was then pre- 
seut. | freely conversed with hiin on the 
spot, but gained no instruction; and the pro- 
prietor afterwards assured me, that he would 
sutier none of them to be present at the time, 
and that he, and all the labourers of his 
vineyard, were all equally strangers to the 
process, the ingredients, and the art.’ 

Of lawyers and judges we have already 
quoted many anecdotes ; we now add one of 
Hlorne Tooke, on his trial :— 

‘I stood almost four hours very near to 
Mr. Horne Tooke, whom I had never seen 
before, when in the year 1777, he was tried 
for a libel at Guildhall, and conducted his 
own defence ; and surely no humble indi- 
vidual could ever stand on higher ground 
Lord Mansfield, with commanding eloquence, 
presided on the bench. The stern Thurlow 
Was attorney-gencral, 4nd the subtle insinu- 
ating Wedderburne the solicitor ; yet, unawed 
by such authorities, he proceeded with firm- 
ness, and remained undaunted against this 
constellation of talents, this phalanx of sbili- 
ties; and from his own deep knowlocye of 
the law, was able to combat all its subtleiics, 
and convert every circumstance to his own 
advantage, to the admiration and astonish- 
ment of the most crowded court.’ 

As anecdots of tea drinking, we quote the 
following :— 

‘The Duke of Grafton, as was his custom, 
filled his own tea-pot full of the finest tea, and 
then dropped water into it from the urn, and 
drank the essence, professing that weak tea 
only was prejudicial, and that he took it so 
strong for the benefit of his nerves; Lord 
Denbigh was immediatciy about to remon- 
strate, but suddenly halted, recollecting, per- 
haps, that ‘Touch me, and no minister so 
soie;”” however, I must freely own that I never 
could perceive that his grace experience d any 
ill effects. Dr. Johnson, whose nerves wer 
it least as suse pubic, declared himeclf to be 
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with tea amused the evening, with tea so- 
laced the midnight, and with tea welcomed 
the morning.” The doctor’s tea certainly 
looked as strong, but the quality perhaps 
might not be equally good ; but to the pre- 
sent time it has never been accurrately as- 
certained what quality, quantity, or strength, 
is absolutely required to suit the nerves of 
either prime ministers or philosophers. Dr. 
Johnson, it is pretty well known, never sub- 
mitted quietly to the most gentle reproof; 
for when a lady, on his sending his cup to 
be filled again, only ventured to hint, that 
he had taken six cups already, he hastily re- 
plied, “then, madam, I intend to drink six 
more ;” and it was well if he did not inad- 
vertently empty the contents of the bottom of 
each upon the lady’s carpet.’ 

Of Admiral Walsingham, who appears to 
have been a very hospitable gentleman, Mr. 
Cradock relates several amusing anecdotes ; 
the following is, however, of a very different 
character:— 

‘I was at the Admiralty when the gallant 
admiral most strenuously requested thet he 
might embark in the Thunderer for the West 
Indies, and Lord Sandwich strongly remon- 
strated against it, as that ship had but lately 
returned into port, and he doubted whether, 
according to the maritime phrase, she was 
absolutely sea-worthy, till she had undergone 
a thorough repair. Walsingham would hear 
of no objections; and every exertion was 


made, day ¢ i¢ht, under Lord Sandwich’s | ° me eh! 
bade, Gay Gnd might, weder iwich's | or country that has occupicd more legislative 


special directions, till all Walsingham’s par- 
ticular friends should likewise be convinced 
of her absolute safety. At last the ship sail- 


ed, and the gallant admiral, with all his crew, | 


perished in a hurricane, and no authentic 
particulars have ever yet been received of this 
most dreadful misfortune.’ 


Every person knows that the Jubilee, got | 


up at Stratford, in honour of Shakspeare, by 
Garrick, failed. Mr. Cradock was present, 
and relates some of its mishaps :— 

‘Garrick was not in spirits; and on the 
morning before he was to speak the ode, he 
was teased with innumerable petty circum- 
stances. The man who was to shave him, 
perhaps not quite sober, absolutely ent him 
from the corner of his mouth to his chin; and 
whilst I was bustling with some of the per- 
formers at the amphitheatre, the ladies were 
engaged in applying constant stiptics to stop 
the bleeding. 

‘Garrick was aware likewise that there 
were many on the spot, ready to take advan- 
tage of every unfortunate occurrence. 
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‘To solemn sounds see sordid SCENE-mer 


stalk, 

And the great Shakspeare’s vast creation. 
walk !” 

% » * x * 


’ 

‘There was a masquerade in the evening 
and all zealous friends endeavoured to kee, 
up the spirit of it as long as they could; 4jj 
they were at last infusmed, that the Ayoy 
was rising so very fast, that no delay couj 
be admitted. The ladies of our party wer 
conveyed by planks from the building to the 
footstep of the coach ; and we found thatthe 
wheels had been two feet deep in water fron 
the rapid inundation.’ 

This, as a punster would say, was one way 
of throwing cold water on the jubilee, and 
could not fail to damp the spirits of all pre. 
sent. We shall now take leave of our enter. 
taining friend, with whom, however, we shalj 
hasten to renew our acquaintance when his 
second volume appears. 





Letters toa Friend on the State of Ireland, 
the Roman Catholic Question, and the Me- 
ritsof Constitutional Religious Distinetio s, 
By EB. A. Kenpart, Esq. F.S. A. 3 vols, 
8vo. pp. 1360. London, 1826. Carpen- 
ter and Son. 

Ir lengthy discussions in parliament, con- 


mittees of investigation, and political essays, ” 


could give to Ireland prosperity and content, 
she ought long ago to have enjoyed those in- 
estimable blessings, for we know no subject 


,and public attention than Ireland has. It 





ee 


One | 


facetious gentleman openly exclanned, “ What | 


is this thing that is to be performed this after- 
noon? [| hear Garrick 1s to set the staves, 
and the parish are to sing after him.” And 
it was not altogether unfortunate that the wea- 
ther was stormy and tempestuous, as it formed 
an excuse for no procession to be expected to 
pass through the streets; for, if any dresses 
had arrived, they were of such a sort as 
' neans have borne either day- 
light or any near examination; and here, the 


2. 
would by no 


may, perhaps, seem a bold assertion, but we 
believe it could be proved a true one, that 
there is more ink and paper used in this 
country on the subject of Ireland alone, than 
is consumed by the whole printing presses 0! 
that country, children’s books and popish le- 
gends included. 

Independent of parliamentary reports on 
Irish distress, the Irish linen trade, four 
bulky reports on the general state of the 
country, &c. we have now before us twelve 
reports of 700 or 800 folio pages on the re- 
venue arising from Ireland, the expense of 
printing which, it must reduce considerably; 
and, in addition to reports and estimates 00 
Maynooth College, we have a first report on 
education in Ireland, containing 881 folio 
pages, and which we doubt not will become 
as voluminous as the reports on the revenue. 
We are far from deprecating investigation, 
truth, may, in this case, as in many others, be 
at the bottom of the well; but, we are sure 
that the expense of such diffuse inquiries 
not only very serious, but that the very bulk 
of the evidence adduced is a serious obstacle 


to its being deliberately read or perfectly ua 
| derstood. 


We would not, however, be considered 4 
charging prolixity on the gentlemed engage’ 
in investigating Irish affairs alone. It wi 
be recollected, that some years ago, Mr. 


| Brougham brought the subject of public char- 


ters in England before Parliament, and co™ 


' missions were sent throughout the country 
ever-ready Mr. Foote might be alittle dis- | 


examine ito thet; and very industrice 
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entlemen they have proved themselves, if 
we may judge by the nine folio reports they 
have furnished, ere getting through their la- 
bours, which will probably extend to double 
the number of volumes. The worst of this 
js, that whatever abuses may have been de- 
tected, they remain unredressed. Nothing 
has been said in parliament since the com- 


missioners were appointed, and Mr. Brougham 
no more expects to be able to bring the sub- 


ject freely within the view of the House of 


Commons, than he does to be Lord Chan- 
cellor; indeed, we much doubt that he will 
ever make the attempt. 

We have hitherto only alluded to parlia- 
mentary papers; the besetting sin of prolix- 
ity is not, however, peculiar to them, for the 
work now before us contains upwards of 
1200 octavo pages, exclusive of a table of 
contents, (which is certainly an] excellent 
analysis of the volumes), of nearly two hun- 
dred pages. Now, to a statesman, or a se- 
nator, whose leisure is so limited, and whose 
duties are so numerous, it is a rather formi- 
dable undertaking to venture on these vo- 
lumes, It is one, however, on which states- 
men and senators would do well to enter, be- 
fore they too far pledge themselves on the 
subject of Irish affairs, of which the work 
takes an able and comprehensive view. 

The author of this work, Mr. Kendall, is 
not unknown to the public as a writer; in 
political and religious principles, he is a de- 
cided Tory, with a rooted antipathy to po- 
pery, which he combats with all his might, 
opposing the slightest concession to the Ro- 
man Catholics on the ground of expedience 
or principle. With regard to Ireland, while 
he considers her discontents as mere passing 
ebullitions of public feeling, easily checked 
by a due administration of the laws, he says 
much ought to be done for that country. 

The letters of Mr. Kendall appear ad- 
dressed to a friend of different opinions, 
which he labours to refute. The first opi- 
nion he combats, is one, not so general, 
we suspect, as he imagines; namely, 
that ‘the British Roman Catholics, neither 
priesthood nor laity, have any desire, either 
to subvert, to disturb, or to make proselytes, 
or to overturn our institutions.’ A few of 
the British Roman Catholic laity, may have 
no such wish, but, we believe, it is pretty 
common with the priests ; and thatfit is a prin- 
ciple of the Roman Catholics, Mr. Kendal 
proves, by a reference to their ‘ prayer-books, 
catechisms, and public professions of faith. 
In the passages our author quotes from these, 
God is invoked to humble the enemies of the 
Holy, that is, Roman Catholic Church, to 
deliver it from the strong power of its ene- 
mies, who are charged with having entered 
ts inheritance. Mr. Kendall shows clearly 
fnough who are here alluded to as enemies ; 
indeed there can be no doubt on the subject. 

It is certain that the advocates of Ca- 
tholic emancipation have rested much ar- 
sument on the temperate conduct of the Bri- 
tish Catholics, which, as compared with that 
of t] 
ered as moderate, but they are disciples of 
‘esame church, and the professors of the same 
treed, and, until we see the Catholics in Eng- 
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leir brethren in Ireland, may be consi- | 
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land adopt some distinctive feature, we must 
consider them as members of the same body. 
We could not, however, make a mere dif- 
ference of religious opinion‘a ground of po- 
litical distinction, were there not arguments 
in some degree to justify it. That nothing 
short of political ascendancy would satisfy 
the Catholics, we believe. On this subject, 
Mr. Kendall observes :— 

‘If the Jews have ever looked for a Mes- 
siah, or for a deliverance from captivity, the 
Roman Catholic subjects of this kingdom 
look, as you have seen, for the final triumph 
of their church over Protestanism and its in- 
stitutions. They never conceal such a0 ex- 
pectation, and they always speak of the ac- 
complishment as nearathand. Every thing, 
in short, in the actual state of this kingdom, 
and in that of the world, encourages and jus- 
tifies their hopes. M. de Chateaubriand, in 
one of his writings, has remarked, with equal 
reason and satisfaction, the constant tendency 
of the feelings of our public toward a recon- 
ciliation with the church of Rome. He 
takes notice of the pleasure with which the 
display of Roman Catholic processions and 
ceremonies is witnessed by the audiences at 
our dramatic theatres. Ile might have add- 
ed a remark on the extreme difficulty which 
legislators have always found in securing a 
people against a relapse into an ancient reli- 
gion; witness the labours of Moses to keep 
the Jews from returning to the religion amid 
which they had been educated in Egypt! In 
our own case, all our prejudices, all our na- 
tional customs, are Roman Catholic. Roman 
Catholicism, too, has a pompous and splendid, 
and, we must add, a captivating ceremonial, 
which, notwithstanding any partial sway of 
Calvinistic propensities, needs only to exist, 
in order to recommend itself to the more ge- 
neral range of human feelings. The Roman 
Catholics know, and rejoice, that their reli- 
gion is every day re-asserting its ground 
among us. None but Protestant eyes are 
blind to the fact.’ 

Mr. Kendall, we think, rather overdoes 
his argument, and strains his proofs too far 
when he quotes from the Roman Catho- 
lie prayer-books evidence of their denun- 
ciations against Protestants ; for he will find 
that, what a Frenchman said of another class 
of persons, (are they another class ?) is appli- 
cant to all bigots, whether Catholic or not, 
‘that there is not a lunatic between Paris 
and Rome that would not send his brother to 
the mad-house.’ We have heard nearly as 
severe denunciations in Whitfield’s Taber- 
nacle against the Wesleyan methodists as the 


Catholics use against the heretics, of swhat- 


ever class they may be. To preve, however, 
that intolerance is not confined to popery, 
we need only refer to Mr. Kendall's Letters, 
six and seven, in which he compares the per- 
secutions of Roman Catholicism to those of 
Jacobins, during the French Revolution, 
when Catholicism itself was deemed a crime ; 
the comparison does not, we confess, appear 
to us to be striking, any further than that the 
possessors of inordinate and lawless power 
are always liable to abuse it. 

‘In treating of the Catholic question, Mr. 
Kendall appears to us to travel somewhat 
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out of the record, to vituperate modern Whigs 
and whiggism, though it is clear enough, as 
he states, that the Whigs of the reign of 
Queen Anne, and that of George [V., are 
very different persons. The Catholic ques- 
tion ts not, however, identified with any par- 
ticular party, but has its advocates and oppo- 
nents on all sides. Alluding to a speech of 
Mr. O’Connell’s, in which that blandering 
advocate of Catholic emancipation betrays 
the unconciliatory character of his religion 
and its professors, Mr. Kendall says :— 

‘You see, then, that Mr. O'Connell de- 
scribes the ‘‘ object of emancipation” to be, 
the making the “‘ government strong,” but 
that the means, in his estimation, consist in 
‘uniting it with the people, and the people 
with it;” that is (for so these words, in the 
mouth of Mr. O'Connell, are to be under- 
stood), the Roman Catholic people, and as 
Roman Catholics—a proposition to which, 
however plausible its appearance, no Whig, 
by any possibility, can subscribe. But, fur- 
ther, to the end of uniting the government 
with its Roman Catholic subjects, or its Ro- 
man Catholic subjects with the government, 
as Roman Catholics, the Roman Catholic 
clergy are to be first united with the govern- 
ment, and the government with the Roman 
Catholic clergy; and, of this thrice-blesged 
union,—this re-marriage, as Mr. Canning 
would call it,—these supra-divorcement nup- 
tials of the church of Rome to our Protestant 
government; what, according to the very 
account of Mr. O’Connell, is to be happy 
fruit? 

‘ Will the bride, on coming to her husband, 
yield him any thing as dowry! God forbid! 
—divine right !—*‘in religion we will yield 
nothing!’ The church, then, the church of 
Rome, is to yield nothing upon the occasion ! 
But what is the state to yield? How stands 
the other side of the bargain? Oh! the 
state is to be the most yielding, the most ac- 
commodating partner in the world—that is, 
to be just as flexible as the church is infex- 
ible ;—and let us see how comfortably the 
whole affair is arranged, and how sinoothly 
every thing i: likely to go! The state, the 
poor ignorant husband of my lady church, 
bitherto disunited from his people, uninform- 
ed or careless of their grievances, indigence 
and distress, and a stranger to the ** recipro- 
cal ties of protection and confidence,” is, 
after marriage, thatis, after ‘‘ emancipation,” 
to be taught and governed in every thing that 
relates to that people, by his spouse, the 
church of Rome,—by the Roman Catholic 
clergy? These ‘‘ venerated,’”’ and tolerably 
positive and peremptory last-mentioned per- 
sons, in the event of ‘* emancipation,” are to 
‘‘ vo into the castle-yard, and ask for and o0b- 
train redress.” And what says Lord King 
to this? Here are the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy of Ireland going into the castle-yard, and 
calling for and “ obtaining” redress—* re- 
dress” of what? Of “grievances” of the 
church? * Representing causes" —** causes” 
of what? Sufferings of the church? Oh! 
no; this clergy, whica, if it were Protestant, 
if it were coinposed of the servants and re- 
sponsible officers of the state, Lord King 
would not allow to open their mouths, even 
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for the grievances or preservation of - the 
church ; this clergy, becanse it 1s Noman 
Catholic, is to take upon it (confessedly ac- 
cording to its very nature!) the care of all 
the temporal interests of the people; to tell 
the nominal temporal government what Is to 
be done for them, and to cause it to be done! 
They are to * ask for and vbtain redress.” 

‘As to the going into the castle-yard, by 
the Irish Roman Cathole clergy, simply 
upon church, or upon religious aijairs, that 1s 
wholly out of the question. They confer 
with no lay authority upon such subjects The 
divine right is enough in that quarter. They 
suffer no invasion of the province of the 
church: Ail their business is to invade the 
province of the state. They were not born 
to be invaded, but to invade ; to be “ tyrants 
and not slaves.” What was admirably and 
profoundly suggested by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, in his late speech in the 
House of Lords (that speech which is the 
pride and reverence of the whole kingdom— 
allowance made for the ‘ enlightened pub- 
lic’); what was suggested by the Duke of 
York —namely, that the Koman Catholic 
will allow no legislative interference with his 
own church, and yet asks to be enabled to le- 
gislate for the church of Eneland—this truth 
is amply confirmed by Mr. O'Connell, who 
says, ‘‘in religion, we will give nothing.”’ 

We pause, for the present, to copy from 
the appendix two articles, on the subject of 
the Jesuits, for, in their restoration and suc- 
cess, we see the greatest efforts to extend the 

foman Catholic religion, and to give ita 
world. The first is an account of a Je- 
power which, for fifteen centuries, it has 
abused to the oppression of the Christian 
suit coilege, in Engiand,—for here the disci- 
ples of Loyala established themselves, when 
driven from other parts of Eurepe :— 

‘dn Account of the Jesuits’ College, at Sto- 
nyhurst, in Lancashire.-—The Jesuits, when 
they were driven from Liege, and their pro- 
perty confiscated at the French Revolution, 
sought an asylum in England, and were pre- 
sented by the father, or grandfather, of Mr. 
Weld, the present owner of Lulworth Castle, 
with the house, and a hundred acres of land, 
at Stonyhurst. They have since purchased a 
hundred more. They are also tenants for no 
inconsiderable quantity of land, although the 
produce of the whole is insufficient for the 
wants of their establisiment. ‘The society 
consists of superiors, missionaries, and teach- 
ers. The first of these are few in number : 
they are the governors of the establishment, 
and have the whole direction of its affairs. 
one of them is called the president. The 
missionaries are priests, who officiate in dif- 
ferent chapels in the neighbourhood, where 
there is no resident priest; and are also 
re: dy to succeed or assist those who are at a 
greaterdistance. The teachers have each the 
care of a pagticular school, and are under the 
direcuon of one who is called the superin- 
tendent of studies. There are also what are 
called prefects, who !-ave the superintendence 
of the scholars at their studies, their sports, 
and in their walks. The number of scholars 
is about two hundred: the ereater part of 
them aie Trish, but th 
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from every part of the globe. 
pays fifty pounds per annum. Two hun- 
dred, therefore, (and this number has some- 
times been considerably exceeded) produce 
ten thousand pounds. The real property of 
this society may be valued at forty thousand 
pounds; including the gift of Mr. Weld, 
and what they have themselves expended in 
the purchase of land, and the improvement 
and enlargement of the building. Their an- 
nual revenue may, therefore, not unfairly be 
stated at twelve thousand pounds. Their 
gains must have been very considerable, to 
enable them to lay out tiirty thousand 
pounds, in about twenty years; and there is 
no reason to suppose that, at present, they 
are at all below the general average. They 
are now soliciting subscriptions towards 
building a new chapel, to which they them- 
selves subscribe three hut.tred pounds. 

‘In the course of the five-and-twenty years 
that Stonyhurst has been in possession of its 
present owners, an entire charge has been 
wrought in the religious character of the 
neighbourhood ; the majority of its inhabit- 
ants were not then Roman Catholics, the 


preponderance being on the side of the Pro- | 


testants. <At the present time, the Protest- 
ants are reduced to less than one-seventh of 
the whole population of the district. Of 
course the ‘** College,” as it is called, gives 
employment, in one way or other, to a great 
number of persons, and none of them are 
Protestants. Intermarriages between Catho- 
lic and Protestant families have been very 
numerous in the neighbourhood; and this 
has been the most prolific source of what are 
termed conversions. The refuse meat of 


two hundred and fifty or three hundred peo- : 


ple, the cast-off clothes of nearly the same 
number (for they provide the scholars with 


an uniform dress), must either be giver away | 


or sold for very litde; and it is the general 


understanding of the neiybourhood, that no- | 


body must look for any thing in the former 


way of disposal, without, occasionally at. 


least, appearing at mass. The surgeon and 


the drawing-master are Protestants, and form | 


the only exceptions to the rule mentioned 
above.’ 

The next is an account of Irish Jesuits :— 

‘In the year 1814, wien Castlebrown 
(now called Glengowe’s Wood), the seat of 
the late Wogan Brown, Esq. was purchased 
by the Jesuits for a college, at the sum of 
£16,000, only four Jesuits then came over 
from Palermo: they were Irishmen educated 
abroad. Mr. Kenny was their head, and 
eac!) had his own department. Mr. henny 
afterwards went to America, to found an 
establishment there, but returned, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Aylmer, who is now the 
principal. In 1817, they had two hundred 
pupils, but were building additions to ac- 
commodate five hundred, besides noviciates 
(or philosophers) to increase the order. They 


have built nearly a little town at the back of 


the college, having their own butchers, bakers, 
tailors, smiths, &c. all belonging to the order 
as lay brothers; and several more Jesuits 
canie over ftom Italy and Russia, after the 
Emperor Alexander had banished theim from 


‘his dominions. 
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‘«“The strictest silence,” says a visitor 
“was observed by the pupils, whio appear 
not to dare to speak till they get leave, Which 
made me imagine that some of them were 
dumb. At this moment there are between 
three and four hundred pupils, besides pay. 
pers, whom they teach gratuitously. Their 
refectory in the new building is eighty fect 
long. The dormitories are admirably con. 
structed ; one room contained one hundred 
and forty-four beds, placed in squares, of 
sixteen in a square, and built up like pews in 
a church, so that no bey can see another un- 





dressing; six of the masters walk up and 
down, in turns, all night, that not a word 
may be spoken. The boys have a separate 
room to wash in, and another to dress in, 
with boxes all round the room, for combs, 
&e. In all the rooms where the pupils are, 
there are private co whence every thin 
can be seen and heard, without the boys 
knowing they are watched. They all answer 
to their number, not their names, and the col- 
lege is increasing every day. The students 
are boarded, clothed, and taught, for £50 
a-year each. They know nothing of their 
own clothes, but, when new ones are wanted, 
they tind them laid ready, and no inquiry to 
be made about them. In wet weather, they 
walk up and down the cloisters, which go 
round three parts of the building. 

‘« T feel persuaded that the Jesuits have 
spies in most families, as, incidentally, I 
found they were aware of many family oc- 
currences that otherwise they could not be 
acquainted with Their correspondence is 
extensive, and they have succeeded in hav- 





ing a post-otfice established at Clare, the 
nearest village. Tiey do not deny being Je- 
suits, and wear the habit of that order, which 
is peculiar. 

‘« Their last general was a Pole, named 
Browiski. There was an election for a new 
one about two years ago, which a deputation 
from Castlebrown, went to Rome to attend. 

‘They have also an establishment at 
'Hardwick Place, Dublin, where Mr. Es- 
monde, (son of Dr. Esmonde, who was 
hanged) and several other Jesuits, reside, and 
they frequently preach charity sermons in se- 
veral popish ciapels of the metropolts. 
There is a branch connected with them m 
another part of the county of Kildare, but 
that I know nothing of, further than report. 
They are very cautious if any questions are 
asked respecting their funds, and pretend not 
to heur, or evade them. On my inquiring if 
they were aided by private subscriptions or 
donations, the reply was, ‘ That door, si, 
leads to such an apartment.’ Their influence 
is very great. Since they settled in the coun- 
try, all Roman Catholic servants are forbid- 
| den to attend ‘family prayers in Protestant fa- 
| milies, who used to attend formerly, and very 
'few are suffered to peruse the Holy Scrip- 
| tures. 

‘The establishment attended with the 
| greatest danger to the Protestant interests 
[reland, is Clondalkin, where their itineratt 
_emissaries are instructed. Dr. Bird, princt 
pal Jesuit at Stonyhurst, knows this. 47° 
order has offered £13,000 for Furnace, neat 
| Naas, and £9000 for another fine mansio 
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near Cork. The Junior College, at Rahan, 
neat Tullamore, is in a prosperous state. 


—— 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
SrveRAL attempts have been made to add 
to the two hundred and eighty-two out of 
the thousand and one nights entertainments, 
sg well translated by M. Galland ; none of 
these, however, approached the number, on 
account of the difficulty of procuring a perfect 
copy of the original, although there is little 
doubt of the existence of such a work, Indeed 
the royal library in Paris contains a copy 
which extends to eight hundred and seventy 
nights. A move ample copy even than this 
was procuredi Terkey by Mr. Montagu. The 
celebrated Orieutalist, M. Von Hammer, has 
been still more fortunate, having obtained a 
transcript of the whole tales in Egypt. These 
he translated into Trench, and they have 
since been translated into German. A large 
portion of them are mere anecdotes, and 
even of the narratives they show that the best 
came first to us, and that the two hundred 
and eighty-two tales which we first had are 
worth all that remained. We,however, quote 
one of the tales :— 

‘ Story of Ali, the Son of the Jeweller Has- 
sun, —423-433rd night. —In Cairo lived a 
very rich dealer in precious stones, well 
known as Hassan the jeweller. Ife had an 
only son, named Ali, who.a he educated with 
the greatest care. When he was upon his 
death-bed, he sent for his son, and gave him 
these his last admonitions : ‘‘ My son, this 
world passes away and no one remains, all 
that lives becomes the prey of Death. I feel 


that he approaches me, aud I wish to bestow | 
on you the last counsels I shall ever offer. | 


I leave you, my dear son, rich—so rich that 
you may sperd five hundred ducats a-day, 
without hurting your fortune. But, my son, 
never forego the fear of God, and his pro- 
phet; do good, associate with upright peo- 
ple, avoid bad company, be not avaricious, 
indulge not in immoral pleasures, and che- 
nish your wife who is now pregnant—adieu, 
for the little time that is left nie, I will pray 
to God that he will be pleased to guard you 
from every obstacle, which may prevent our 
iIneeting again before his throne. 

‘Ali wept bitterly —his father embraced 
him for the last time, and soon afterwards 
expired. The house resounded with cries of 
mourning ; the corpse was washed and in- 
terred with the customary solemnities, and 
Ali passed forty days in doors, reading the 
koran and excluding all visitors. 

‘ Afier this period a party of young men 
called upon him,—they were the sons of 
merchants and the companions of his youth ; 
they railied him for such extreme indulgence 
of his erief, and persuaded him to mount his 
mule and take an airing with them; he con- 
sented, and was easily induced to spend the 
‘y in their company in festive enjoy- 
ment; another and another day was passed 
ma similar manner, and Ali was com- 
pletely immersed in gaiety. His wife re- 
minded him of his father’s dying admo- 
muons, that he should avoid bad com- 
pany. “ My companions,” he replied, “ are 
all respectable micu, the sous of merchants, 


nti 
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and of sound principle—they are social and 
joyous, it is true, but this is not held in fault 
by men of rigid rectitude.” 

‘After some period had elapsed in this 
manner, Ali’s companions persuaded him 
\that it was now his turn to be entertainer, 
| and they knew him to be a man of too much 
| spirit to wish to be excused. The logic was 
| irresistible, and precipitated young Ali into 
| excesses which could not fail to bring him to 
| the ground at last. Every day he gave mag- 
| nificent parties upon the Nile, or at Rauda, 
| or in the island gardens which the Nile forms 
| at Cairo: this was continued for three years, 
| by which time every thing that his father had 
| left was dissipated; money, jewels, houses, 
_ gardens, lands, all was gone to wreck, except 

the mansion in which he dwelt. 

‘Thus destitute of resources, he became 
| distressed even to provide sustenance for his 
| wife and children, a boy and a girl, whom 
| his wife had borne him since his father’s 
| death. She was not sparing of her reproaches, 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and desired him to go and solicit the com- 

panions of his pleasures for succour. Ali 

accordingly applied to them, but from every 

house he was sent away with excuses, and 

sometimes with contempt. He came home 

as he went, empty handed. His wife was 
| sorely grieved at the disappointment, but in 
| her turn applied to her friends and neigh- 
_ bours, and one of these, a woman of benevo- 
lence, gave her enough to keep them all for 
ja year. ‘* God be praised,” said Ali, “ but 
this cannot always last. I must bestir my- 
self, and see whether [ can get any thing by 
_my own exertions. Ile set out, therefore, he 
knew not whither, nor for what purpose, and 
arrived at Bulak, the depot of Cairo for 
merchandise; there he found a jerm bound 
to Damietta, on which he embarked ; when 
he arrived there he repaired to an old friend 
of his father’s, who was about to take a jour- 
ney to Bagdad. Ali embarked along with 
him on board a ship bound to Syria, and 
thence accompanied a caravan going from 
Damascus to Bagdad. 

‘ When within a few days’ march of Bag- 
dad, the caravan was attacked by banditti, 
and completely plundered ; the traders es- 
caped as well as they could, and Ali fled to 
Bagdad. Ife reached the city at the very 
moment when the gates were closed, but 
prevailed on the warden to give him a lodg- 
ing for the night; in the morning he went 
to an eminent merchant, a friend of his fa- 
ther’s, and announced himself as Ali, the son 
of Hassan the jeweller ; the merchant re- 
ceived him in a friendly manner, and offered 
him a house for his residence during his stay 
in Bagdad. Ali having accepted his offer, 
was led to a handsome street in which there 
were three empty houses belonging to his 
friend, who desired him to take his choice of 
two of them. ‘“ And why not of the third ?”’ 
said Ali. ‘* Because,” replied the merchant, 
it is infested by ghosts and evil spirits, and 
they kill such as are fool-hardy enough to pass 
the night in that mansion. As Ali desired 
nothing more than to be liberated from a 
miserable existence, he immediately requested 





perinission to tenant the haunted house, and 
} it was in vain that the merchant laboured to 


dissuade him from so unreasonable a design. 
| In short he entered upon possession, taking 
with him what was necessary for his accom- 
modation. Ile performed his ablutions with 
the water of a well in the front court. A 
slave brought him his evening meal, and a 
lamp, attended at table, and after removing 
the dishes, wished him well through his ad- 
venture, and withdrew. Ali took the lamp, 
and mounted the staircase to explore the 
upper apartments, in which he found a mag- 
nificent hall, the roof of which was of gold, 
and the floor of marble; here he spread his 
bed, trimmed his lamp, and sat down to 
peruse the koran. He had read but a few 
chapters when on a sudden he heard a loud 
voice saying, “ Ali, son of Hassan, come 
hither.” ‘* Come hither, yourself,” answered 
Ali. He had scarcely uttered the words when 
a shower of gold fell on every side, until the 
hall was completely filled. Then Ali, taking 
the koran in his hand—‘* I invoke thee, in- 
visible spirit, by the name of God, declare 
what this means.” ‘ This gold,’’ replied the 
voice, *“‘ was enchanted, and thus has been 
preserved through many years for you. The 
words I addressed to you I have addressed 
to all who have come hither, but no one an- 
swering to the name, they feared, and I 
broke their necks; as soon as you com- 
manded me to approach, I knew you to be 
the true master of the treasure, which I im- 
mediately resigned to you. A treasure still 
more considerable is preserved for you in 
Yemen. Now give me my liberty, and let 
me depart.” By the power of God,” ex- 
claimed Ali, ‘‘ 1 will not give thee thy li- 
berty till thou shalt have put me in 

sion of the treasure in Yemen.” “I will 
bring it you, but swear I shall then be free.” 
‘* I swear it; but I have something.else at 
heart in which thou mayest assist me.” “ Let 
me hear.” ‘* I have a wife and children,at 
Cairo, and will that thou bring them to me.”’ 
‘Your will shall be obeyed, and they shall 
come to Bagdad suitably provided ; give me 
three days leave.” ‘“ So be it,” replied Ali. 

‘ Ali then began to collect the gold, and 
put it into bags which he found near at hand ; 
he next employed himself through the rest of 
the night in secreting the treasure in a sub- 
terraneous chamber which he discovered 
open, and, having done so, he locked the 
door and pui the key in his pocket. 

‘Towards the morning the slave of the 
owner of the house knocked at the door, and 
was not a little astonished to find Ali alive 
and whole; he immediately set off to carry 
the news to his master, who was highly re- 
joiced to hear it, and repaired to visit bis 
guest. Ife congratulated Ali on his escape, 
and asked him what he had seen during the 
night. Ali assured him he had not been 
disturbed. ‘I passed the night,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘ in reading the koran, and that pro- 
bably kept the evil spirits, who assailed your 
former visitors, at a respectful distance.” 

‘At the expiration of three days, the genius 
of the treasure appeared, and announced to 
Ali that he might go and meet his family, as 
they were splendidly arrayed, and travelled in 
handsome conveyances, taken from the treasure 





from Yemen which accompanied them. Ali 
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invited all the principal merchants of the city 
to accompany him, and proceeded with them 
to a garden in the suburbs, by which passed 
the high road of Cairo, where he awaited the 
arrival of his wife and children. They had 
not waited long when a large moving mass 
made its appearance in the distance. It was 
a caravan of mules and camels, with a nu- 
merous train of attendants. The conductor 
of the caravan rode up to Ali, and apologised 
for a delay of four days, which had been in- 
curred, he stated, through fear of robbers, 
Now Ali had previous!y made himself known 
to the merchants of Bagdad, as one of their 
class, who had come to the city with a cara- 
van of his own, but had been cut off from it 
by banditti, and compelled to seek safety in 
flight ; in concordance with which story, the 
genius of the treasure had provided these 
seeming mules and camels, which, with their 
drivers were all phantoms. The merchants 
of Bagdad were filled with astonishment, at 
the wealth of Ali, and accompanied him to 
his dwelling, where their wives were also as- 
sembled to meet the wife of Ali; the men 
collected in the lower, the women in the 
upper chambers, and all were treated with 
great civility, and a sumptuous regale, and 
rose water and perfumes were scattered la- 
vishly about. In their turn they offered pre- 
sents to Ali and his family, and nothing was 
to be seen, but servants with trays of fruits, 
flowers, confectionary, and rich stuffs. Ali 
then gave the supposed muleteers and camel 
drivers their dismissal, with which they were 
well pleased. On asking his wife an account 
of her travels, she told him that she had fallen 
asleep, and when she awoke found herself in 
the midst of the caravan. Ali opening the 
chests was surprised at the quantity of gold, 
precious stones, and rich clothes, they con- 
tained: he showed his treasures to his wife, 
and told her his adventures. ‘ God be 
praised,” she exclaimed, “ this is the result 
of your father’s benedictions. Now follow 
his advice and never relapse into the habits 
into which your former companions seduced 

u.’ Ali promised her to reform, and he 
kept his promise. He placed the brocades 
and jewels in a magazine, and engaged assi- 
duously in trade. 

‘ The reputation of Ali at last came to the 
ears of the King of Bagdad, who expressed 
a desire to see him. Ali therefore repaired 
to the palace, taking with him four large 
scarlet trays full of the most valuable jewels, 
as his present to the king. The king received 
him with great condescension, and when he 
saw the present he was struck with wonder, 
for its value far exceeded that of the whole of 
the royal treasury. He called his ministers 
and principal men to look at the trays, and 
asked them what they thought of the deserts 
of a man who had made so magnificent an 
offering. ‘* He is a man of the highest merit, 
no doubt,”’ replied the vizir. ‘* So I think,” 
said the king, ‘f and I will make him my 
son-in-law, that is, if my consort and the 
princess, my daughter, have the same notion 
of his worth that you have, who are a true 
mine of sagacity.”” Upon this he ordered 
the trays to be conveyed into the inner cham- 
bers. ** Whence came these splendid gems ?”’ 





inquired the queen: ‘From Khajeh Ali the 
jeweller,” replied the king; “ one of the 
most opulent merchants in Bagdad, or in the 
world. We cannot,” continued he, ‘‘accept 
these without some return, and what return 
can we make ; the only equivalent would be 
the pearl our daughter; what say you, our 
vizir has declared him to be a man of the 
highest merit, and as he is a very well fa- 
voured person and young, the princess will 
probably be of the same opinion. 


‘On the same day the king called a ge- | . 
| trouble of favouring any author with atten. 
tion, that comes not under the form of a tale 


neral council, to which the principal mer- 
chants were invited, that they might express 
their acknowledzements for the honour to be 
conferred on their fraternity. The head kazi 
was also summoned, and commanded to pre- 
pare the contract of marriage between the 
princess and Khajeh Ali, of Cairo. ‘ Your 
pardon,” cried Ali, “‘how can a merchant 
become the son-in-law of a prince.” ‘ You 
are no more a merchant,” replied the king; 
“T make you of equal rank with my vizir, 
and a privy counsellor.” ‘ Sire, yet one 
word.” ‘Speak out without fear.” “I 
have,” 'said Ali, ‘* been married these fifteen 
years, and have a son fourteen years old ; 
now if your majesty would transfer to the 
son the grace you design for the father.” 
“ Not a bad idea,” said the king; * let us 
see your son; whatishisname?” “ ITassan,” 
replied Ali. “ Hassan! a very good name 
for the son-in-law of a king; let him be 
called. 

‘ Ali immediately went for his son, whose 
graceful person and gentle manners won all 
hearts the moment he appeared. The queen 
and the princess gladly assented to the ex- 
change, and the marriage was celebrated 
with festivities that lasted a whole month. 
The king had two palaces erected contiguous 
to his own; one for the young couple, and 
the other for his new vizir. 

‘So passed many years in the enjoyment 
of all the pleasures of life. The king fell dan- 
gerously ill, and having no son of his own, 
thought it necessary to provide for the suc- 
cession; a council was therefore assembled, 
and the members, who knew the king’s 
wishes, unanimously declared for Hassan 
the son of Ali. He was accordingly installed. 
Three days afterwards the king died, and 
was buried with the usual solemnities, and 
a2 mourning of forty days was observed at 
court. 

‘ Hassan, the son of Ali, filled the throne 
with so much propriety, that it might be said 
he had been called to it from his birth; he 
was beloved by his people, and reigned in 
peace and prosperity. His father was vizir, 
and Hassan had three children, who in the 
course of time succeeded to the kingdom. 

‘ Praised be the power of God who dis- 
poses of kingdoms and thrones at his will, 
and shows favour upon those who do good 
unto others.’ 





Gratitude, and other Tales. In three vo- 
lumes. By Henrietta Rawrere Mosse. 
London, 1826. Newman and Co. 

Mrs. Mossr, whose success as a novel wri- 

ter is well known, observes, of the new 

fashionable mode of conveying instruction 
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and amusement, that‘a novel, on whatever 
subject it may treat, is a very attractive work 
to most young women, and, like every thing 
else, there are of all sorts, good and bad. 
many of them convey the strictest morals an) 
information, while others are equally deg. 
cient of any real or useful good. Yet sty 
all are read! Convey the same morals anj 
information througli a work of more serioys 
denomination, and a hundred chances to one 
if half a dozen leaves of it are cut. [f 
therefore, young ladies will not take the 


or novel, let us not cavil with a title, which 
conveys through it a moral or useful lesson,’ 

Numerous, indeed, are the ‘ moral and 
useful lessons’ contained in these volumes, an( 
we had not gone over the preface, when we 
met with the following advice to young ladies: 

‘It has become the fashion for the great 
and wealthy to appoint a confidential person, 
generally a kind of higher servant, to open 
all letters which may be taken in, that come 
not with the introduction of so:ne great name 
to sanction it; these letters undergo the or- 
deal through the hands of a pampered me. 
nial, who, proud of his privilege, tears openthie 
seal—tinds it a charitable application—tosses 
the letter into the fire or out of the window, 
and makes what use he pleases of it; while 


| the wretched petitioner, and most probably 


one whose birth may place them on an 


| equality with superior rank, waits, day after 


day, in feverish expectation, till hope be- 
comes hopeless, and the tear of anguish 
washes away the throb of expectation! Let 
not those of superior wealth disdain to hear 
the appeal of misery—we do not mea 
that every applicant should personally appea: 
as in a “ general dispensary ;” or, if the fair 
hand of the addressed should fear contami 


‘nation from the humble prayer of the ad- 


dresser, let her own ears at least hear the ap- 
peal repeated from the lips of another, aud 
let her vwn forward the reply, which, whe- 
ther attended with the boon “solicited” or 
not, will at least temporise the anguished 
feelings of wretchedness, by a certainty ther 
appeal has reached the ear, if not the heart, 
of the person to whom it was addressed.’ 
Her apology for again appearing in th 
character of a public instructor is in thes 
words :— | 
‘This little work may, perhaps, contai 
nothing new, for, in the literary world at th» 
day, scarcely any thing is new, and yet evels 
succeeding hour teems with new publicatwns; 
but new forms diversify old stories ; and s0 
long as an author can amuse or instrutt 
his work may not be wholly discarded from 
the closet or the boudoir, even though # 
should prove an old friend with a new face. 
If the intent equals the deed, the autho! 
trusts this little offering may find as muc 
favour in the eyes of the public, as alreaty 
have some of those works, though under 
trifling name of novels, which have so kindly 
met its suffrage.’ a 
Upon the review of these volumes, 19 ie 
most unqualified terms, we add, that—sin® 
to convey much instruction and amuseme™ 


‘under the sanctioned form of a novel—>!"* 
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a steady aim to enrich the minds and polish 
the manners of the rising generation, have a 
never-failing claum to public encouragement, 
this work will certainly obtain an ample 
th re, We cannot, however, avoid remark- 
ings that that the character of Gratitude here 


trawn, is too perfect for humanity to exem- 
tiac *9 . “ Y 


plity. PT Oe 


ORIGINAL. 
NEWSVAPERS, FAIRS, AND POLICE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sin,—Tke judicious remarks, in your last 
number, on the appearance of the Represen- 
tative newspaper, and the observation, that 
‘the field of newspapering is well occupied,’ 
duce me to observe, that most of the morn- 
ig papers are more than well occupied ; I 
mean, sir, that they attempt to give us too 
much for money; first, one paper was en- 
larged, and then another; we got from four 
columns to five, then from five to six, and it 
is impossible to say where this rivalry as to 
guintity will end. The consequence of all 
this is, that most of our morning papers are 
chiefy filled with extracts from old books 
and new books; with the eternal spun-out 
speeches of Mr. O’Connelland the rest, in the 
new Catholic Association ; and with various 
other matters and things, that are even still 
more uninteresting, till it becomes impossi- 
ble for a man, who has any other business to 
mnd, to find out the grains of real news, 
mingled and mixed up as they are, in the 
heap of irrelevant matter. Tor one, [ should 
really feel obliged by their reducing the size 
of their journals, and making the quality of 
them better; something like the Star, or 
other evening papers, in their dimensions, 
and then they would be infinitely preferable ; 
for really now, any one would get through 
one volume of a novel as soon as he would 

through a newspaper. 

A paper or two back, you quoted some 
very good remarks on the rage for abolishing 
fairs, by which I am glad to find you are a 
inend to their continuance, rather than their 
destruction ; in my opinion, the magistracy 
as done itself no credit, by the indiserimi- 
nate way in which it has put down these 
things. The real cause of their abolition, in 
iy Gpinion, may be found in the reluctance 
of the police to do its duty; for nothing 
could be easier than to have compelled the 
persons keeping booths at fairs to have closed 
them at nine or ten at night, when all, or 
nearly all, the debauchery and wickedness 
complained of would have been prevented ; 
and it ts very true, though very trite, that pre- 
Yention is better than cure. But this step 
would have been troublesome to messieurs, the 
Patrols, and others belonging to the police of- 
ices ; and, what is with them of much more 
“nportance, it would have been unprofitable ; 
a it is a lamentable fact, that unless these 
ti are Cnormously paid, they will scarcely 
’ l ile themselves to bring an oftender to 
Jpstice ; aud with all the boast we make of 
mie exceileuce of our police, this is its most 
‘ying evil; for when a man is robbed, 


a snearly of all he possessed, unless he 
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thieves ate not to be found. But to return 
to the fairs, | again assert, that had the ma- 
gistrates enforced the attendance of large bo- 
dies of the police at them, their irregularities 
might have been suppressed, and our chil- 
dren and servants still indulged with a little 
fresh air, a little stale gingerbread, and a 
peep at Mr. Merryman’s vagaries; and 
where is the man amongst us who does not 
still remember with pleasure his boyish de- 
light at that motley being’s ’quips and 
cranks ? I am, &c. S. Me Bs 


UNIVERSITY HONOURS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Mr. Epvrror,—In your 349th number you 
gave us an account of the Rev. Mr. Cox's 
refusal of the degree of D. D., offered to him 
by an American university, which was amus- 
ing enough. That he had a right to decline 
their proffered honour, none can deny, but 
he ought to have done it with proper respect 
to himself and the university. It is notorious 
that Dr. Johnson long retained in his pos- 
session a diploma presented to him by a 
Scotch university, but he never assumed the 
title of doctor until Oxford had conferred 
it. The dissenters here are not so fastidious; 
many, and indeed most of them who figure 
in the missionary bills and the notices for 
collections after sermons, are real Yankee 
divines; and I have no doubt the lengthy 
titles of a certain double doctor are mostly of 
the same origin*. 





In this empire, too, the graduates of the | 


different universities look upon each other 
with something—if not of contempt, nearly 
allied to it; though the cold courtesy exercised 
by the Universities of Cambridge, Oxtord, and 
Dublin, to each other, that when a man has 
taken a degree at one of these places, he can 
proceed in his graduation at any of the re- 
mainder, in some measure restrain it. There 
are many, however, who never exhibit their 
academical honours at all. The Scotch gra- 
duates are looked upon with suspicion, and 
probably the feeling is most heartily mani- 
fested in return to the wanderers from Cam 
or Isis. The medical doctors of the English 
universities are not, I believe, particularly 
vain of their titles, as emanating from these 
places ; the physicians of one Scotch univer- 
sity are proverbially ridiculous. The doc- 


| tors of music have received of late years very 


ungracious treatment, and some, who are 
already bachelors of music and men of re- 
spectable talents seem deterred from taking 
the highest degree. The commanding talents 
and high character of the present Oxford 
professor of music, Dr. Crotch, fully proves 
that a doctor of music may be really clever. 
The great Haydn, too, was, I believe, an- 
cther instance in point. If the new London 
university should dispense degrees, their gra- 
duates would not differ from others in their 
estimation of their own, and the pretensions 
of the members of different universities; and 
thus it is the outward form of science is at- 
tended to, whilst the inward spiritual grace is 
neylected g 7 


——_—__.— —_-_- ---—— 








* A celebrated dissenting elergyman, near 
the metropolis, writes after his nume D. D., 
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THE BYRON PAPERS. 

{Such is the title given to some fragments 
which have appeared in the Representative 
newspaper during the week; but after the 
blunders and mis-statements which bave ap- 
peared in that journal,* it becomes necessary 
to receive, with due caution, every thing 
which professes to be original. There is, 
however, no doubt, that Mr. Murray, the 
avowed proprietor of the Representative, from 
his long connection with Lord Byron, as his 
publisher, had opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with his lordship’s opinions, and 
perhaps of procuring articles from the pen of 
the noble bard, which few other persons could 
obtain, Nothing whatever is said of the way 
in which these papers have been procured ; 
of course they can have formed uo part of 
the auto-biography of his lordship, which 
we were 89 positively assured was destroyed '! 
and yet it will be seen, from their nature, 
that they are not incompatiblewith such a me- 
moir. As Lord Byron was not the most con- 
sistent of peers, it would have been well if the 
person who communicated these papers, had 
stated the date of his lordship's opinions, par- 
ticularly as some of them are at variance 
with those he is known to have avowed. 
Such, however, as the papers are, we give 
them, and that without addition or abridg- 
ment. It will be seen that Lord Byron is 
throughout made to speak in the first per- 





son.—ED.) 


‘NO. I. 
'*T nave been thinking since the other day on 
_the various comparisons, good or evil, which 
_I have seen published of myself in different 
journals, English and foreign. This was 
| suggested to me by accidentally turning over 
a foreign one lately—for I have made ita 
rule latterly never to search for any thing of 
the kind ; but not to avoid the perusal if pre- 
sented by chance. To begin then—I have 
seen myself compared personally or praeti- 
cally, in English, French, German, (as in- 
terpreted to me,) Italian, and Portuguese, 
within these nine years, to Rousseau, Goethe, 
Young, Aretine, Timon of Athens, an Ala- 
baster vase lighted - within, Patan, Shak- 
i 








speare, Bonaparte, Tiberius, A’schylus, So- 
phocles, Euripides, harlequin, the clown, 
Sternhold, and Hopkins ;—to the phantasma- 
goria, to Henry the Eighth, to Chemiur, to 
Mirabeau, to young Rh. Dallas, (the school- 
boy,) to Michael Angelo, to Raphael, to a 
petit maitre, to Diogenes, to Childe Harold, 
to Lara, to the count in Beppo, to Milton, 
to Pope, to Dryden, to Burns, to Savage, to 
Chatterton; to “‘ Oft have I heard of thee, 
my Lord Byron” in Shakspeare ; to Church- 
ill the poet, to Kean the actor, to Alfieri, &c. 
&e &c. The likeness to Alfieri was asserted 
very seriously by an Italian who had known 
him in his younger days. It of course re- 
lated merely to our apparent personal dispo- 
sitions. He did not assert it (for we were 
not then good friends) but in ‘society. 

‘ The object of so many contradictory com- 
parisons must, probably, be like something 
different from them all; but what that is, 1s 
more than [ know, or any body else. My 
mother, before I was twenty, would have it 
that I was like Rousseau, and Madame de 
Stael used to say so too in 1813: and the 








* See Liferary Chronicle, No. 350. 
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Edinburgh Review has something of the sort 
in its critique of the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold. I cannot see any point of resem- 
blance. He wrote prose, I verse. He was 
of the people, I of the aristocracy.. Ile was 
a philosopher, | am none. He published 
his first work at forty, I mine at eighteen. 
His first essay brought him universal applause, 
mine the contrary. He married his house- 
keeper, I could not keep house with my wife. 
He thought all the world in a plot against 
him, my little world seems to think me in a 
plot against it, if I may judge by the abuse 
in print and coteries. He hked botany, I 
like flowers and roots and trees, but know 
nothing of their pedigrees. Ile wrote music, 
I limit my knowledge of it to what I catch by 
ear. Inever would learn any thing by study, 
not even a language—it was by rote, and 
ear, and memory—I /ad, at least, an excel- 
lent one, (ask Hodgson the poet, a good 
judge, for he had an astonishing one.) He 
wrote with hesitation and care, I with rapi- 
dity, and rarely with pains. Ife would ne- 
ver ride nor swim, nor was cunning of fence ; 
I am an excellent swimmer, a decent, though 
not at all a dashing rider, (having stoved in a 
rib at eighteen in the cause of scampering, ) 
and was sufficient of fence, particularly with 
the Highland broadsword, when I could 
keep my temper, which was difficult, but 
which d strove to do ever since I knocked 
down Mr. Purling, and put his knee-pan out, 
(with the gloves on,) in Anzelo’s and Jack- 
son’s rooms, in 1806, during the sparring ; 
and I was besides a very fair cricketer—one 
of the Harrow eleven when we made play 
against Eton in 1805. Besides Roussean’s 
way of life, his country, his manners, his 
whole character, were so very different, that 
I am at a loss to conceive how such a com- 
parison could have arisen, as it has done three 
several times, and all in a remarkable manner. 
—lI forgot to say that lie was also short- 
sighted, and that hitherto my eyes have been 
the contrary, to such a degree that, in the 
largest theatre of Bologna, I[ distinguishec 
and read some busts and inscriptions painted 
near the stage, from a box so distant and so 
darkly lighted, that none of the company, 
(composed of young and very bright-eyed 
people some of them,) in the same box, 
could make out a letter, and thought it was a 
trick, though I had never been in that theatre 
before. Altogether, I consider myself justi- 
fied in thinking the comparison not at all 
well founded; I don’t say this out of pique, 
for Rousseau was a great man, and the thing, 
if true, was flattering enough; but I have no 
idea of being pleased with a chimera.* 





# © Yet deducing all that is deducible, which 
consists chiefly of extrinsic circumstance, there 
is a resemb!ance, and a strong one, between 
the high genius, profound sensibility, and way- 
ward and morbid sensations of these two great 
men. But Rousseau was a bundle of affec- 
tation, and was vain of his singularities: By- 
ron was too proud to be vain, and when we 
have heard stories of his affectations, we think 
we could always perceive that he was gulling 
or cramming some lion-worshipper—an exer- 
cise of which he was very fond. A. 1). 





NO. II, 

‘IT have never heard any one who fulfilled 
my idea of an orator—Grattan would have 
been near it, but for his harlequin delivery. 
Pitt I never heard; Fox but once, and then 
he struck me as a debater, which, to me, 
seems as different from an orator as an im- 
provisatore, or a versifier, from a poet. Grey 
is great, but it is not oratory. Canning is 
sometimes very like one. Wyndham I did 
not admire, though all the world did—it | 
seemed sad sophistry. 

‘Whitbread was the Demosthenes of bad | 
taste and vulgar vehemence—but strong, and | 
English. 

‘Holland is impressive from sense and | 
sincerity; Lord Lansdowne good, but still a 
debater only. Grenville [ like vastly, if he | 
would prune his speeches down to an hour’s | 
delivery. 

‘ Burdett is sweet and silvery as Belial 
himself; and I think the greatest favourite 
in Pandemonium—at least I always heard 
the country gentlemen and the ministerial 
devilry praise his speeches up stairs, and they 
ran down from Bellamy’s when he was on 
his legs. 

‘I heard Bishop March make his second 
speech. It made no impression. I like 





Ward (now Viscount Dudley and Ward) | 


studied—but clear and sometimes eloquent. 
Peel, my school and form fellow (we sat 
within ‘two of each other) strange to say, I 
have never heard, though I often wished to 
do so; but from what I remember of him at 
Harrow, he is, or should be, amongst the 
best of them. Now I do not admire Mr. 
Wilberforce’s speaking. It is nothing buta 
flow of words—words, words alone. I doubt’ 
greatly if the English have any eloquence, 
properly so called, and am induced to think 
that the Irish Aad a great deal, and that the 
French will have, and have had, in Mira- 
beau. Lord Chatham and Burke are the 
nearest approaches to oratory in England. 
I don’t know what Erskine may have been 


at the bar, butin the house I wish him at the | 


bar once more. Lauderdale is shrill, and 
Scotch, and acute. Of Brougham I shall 
say nothing, as I have a personal feeling of 
dislike to the man. 

‘ But amongst all these good, bad, and in- 








different, I never heard the speech which 


was not too long for the auditors, and not 
very intelligible, except here and there. The | 


whole thing is a grand deception, and as 
tedious and as tiresome as may be to those 
who must be often present. 


dan only once, and that briefly, but I liked | 


his voice, his manner, and his wit—he is the 


I heard Sheri- | 


t 


only one of them I ever wished to hear at | 


greater length.’ 
— 
NIL-ADMIRARI, 
NO. XV. 

PATRIOTISM 1s undoubtedly a most excellent 
thing, and it may be very laudable for a na- 
tion to trumpet forth its own praises; but it 
is not impolitic occasionally to listen to what 
our neighbours say of us, however unpalat- 
able their remarks may be to our vanity ; and 











to examine how far their judgments respect- 
ing us may be correct or otherwise, 
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been pretty generally alleged against us by 
foreigners, that an English Sunday js j,. 
markably ¢riste; and that it is a day op 
which every thing in the shape of amyse. 
ment is rigorously proscribed. From the 
manner in which they speak of it, it migh, 
naturally be imagined that it was kept wir, 
the strictness of the Jewish sabbath ;—anq 
that all secular thoughts and feelings wer 
suspended on this day. It is true our the. 
atres and concert-rooms are shut—nor do we 
wish to see them opened—but we make our. 
selves ainple amends for this sacritice to de. 
cency—our practical rigour being by 1 
means so great as has been imputed to ys, 
The most conscientious Mussulinan will no 
refuse to taste wine, should some kind inter. 
preter of his wishes silence his scruples, by 
assuring him that the prohibited beverage j; 
coffee: so is it with John Bull; he has no 
objection to amusement and enjoyment on q 
Sunday, provided it be not within the wal! 
of a theatre or opera-house. A Turk might 
suppose, for instance, that the weekly pro. 
menade in Hyde Park was some ceremony 
connected with our public devotion, a refi. 
gious procession instead of a vanity fair, 
Then, as has been observed, although John js 
shocked at the idea of dancing on Sundays, 
he sees no harm in skating, then. He per. 
ceives no impropricty in discussing politics, 
scandal, and fashions, in Kensington Gardens, 
The theatres, indeed, are shut, but the toll- 
gates are open: he may, therefore, either 
travel or make parties of pleasure just as he 
lists. 

There are a thousand minor ways of escap- 
ing from the ennai that has been ascribed to 
us by our neighbours ; and fasting certainly 
forms no part of our national religion. John 
does not sing; but though there may be 
harm in a song, there can possibly be none 
in a newspaper—especially a Sunday news- 
paper; on the contrary, these publications 
must certainly be very edifying, else how 
would the most moral and religious people 
in the world tolerate—we will not say pa- 
tronize them? But apropos of newspapers: 
we lately happened to call one Sunday on 4 
good lady, whom we found reprimanding 
her daughter for having dared to look into: 
‘ play-book,’ which, on inspection, we found 
to be Dodsley’s Toy Shop, certainly not the 
most immoral production belonging to our 
stock of dramatic literature. Qn the table 
was a Sunday paper, which, on glancing 
Over its contents, we found to contain some 
luscious extracts from Harriette Wilsons 
Memoirs, a ease of crim. con., an account 0! 
a boxing match, two or three indecent polic: 
reports, and not a few articles of scandalous 
gossip; and yet mamma, who was so I 
censed at her daughter’s indecorum, ™o™ 
unblushingly confessed that she had read te 
whole paper through ;—on which we drily 
observed, that we supposed the young lady 
read the ‘ play-book’ by way of penance. It 
Sunday newspapers do not say much for out 
morality, they at least say a very great “a 
for our ingenuity ; for it must certainly > 
allowed to be one of the most decorous 
thods of publishing scandal, indecency, @" 
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Is by unfortunate ballad-seller to offer to vend his} Shedding its iris hue below, 
3 Te. publications on & Sunday, even though they} Ting'd with sunsets varying glow ? On the striki ‘ae 
Y On were *God save the King’ and ‘ Rule Bri- Or hast thou e’er, at sober even, P, od Senaeray “ey the Newspaper 
nuse. annia,’ he would be made to rue for his Watch’d the fading blue of heaven, Purfs : atic Bbc Emenee! 
1 the »reach of the sabbath; but a scurrilous libel- Or strove to scan, with curious eye, Or, rathie, mit wee : i U buy? 
nicht ious ballad in the John Bull may be sold on The small bright star that gems the sky’ The ; ffs Ss ht heed 
0 ae apie o , puffs are stale—the matter dry ; 
wit’ that day with impunity. by way of a specifi: Or hast thou felt, berond control, And yet thosé puffs succeed, ; 
~and ggainst eunus for the righteous supporters of | aoe on that stillness of the soul { Plebeian authors! h etait 
Were charch and state. In the sight of such godly pe ad ee ee Your Maoh tities we rt do ? 
r the. persons, an old apple-woman’s stall is an <a "hake pee ie heart at ved You cannot polish'd life deride il 
lowe abomination, —something contra bonos mores One Bion oo saanes 7g aman 8 : A life, you never knew, ’ 
» Our. —but virulent abuse—provided it be not And should’st thou e’er in ns to Or learn of Hook, who'll condescend 
0 de. against their own party, 1s a welcome cordial,; Think I have breath'd that prayer for thee To give you information 
Y no as grateful to their o: thodoxy as wine to a| And long may time, on downy wing On trifles, which his fame extend, 
tO us. genuine believer in the prophet : and the one Steal lightly o’er thy youthful spring, And edify the nation. 
UL not is swallowed with as little scruple and com- And hope and gladness sweetly beams Ile knows what forks best suit for fsh— 
inter. punction as the other. These kind of publi-| Gilding with lustre life’s young dream; Can on the hoard arrange ‘em, 
3, by cations may he considered as so many Pro- Wher, too, thy pil, tunage is past, And tell the flavour of each dish, 
Age 1; testant auto-da-fes, in which the characters Oh, may’st thou sweetly rest at list. R. J. E. As well as those who change ‘em. 
as no of the heretical are abused without mercy of cau enna e maa maven A PLEBBIAN, 
ona commiseration, out of pure Christian charity Stites an ie dndiins Quene MORAL REFLECTIONS, Son 
> wall towards the righteous ; and, of course, no} AT night's sable noon, as we dashed through Tus road from life to denth, though desk, ie 
might day can be more appropriate than the sab- the deep, 5 short ; 
Dro. hath; for so holy and pious a deed—for an| On my cabin-swung couch I had laid me to =~ journey, though severe, not tedious ; 
sole act not on'y innocent, but highly meritorious. rest; “4 who can say what kind of Lost Ae meets, 
reli. The holy office of the inquisition delights in Then sweet was the vision I saw in my sleep, | T wn Casts qpontencnnis 8S Sear area, 
> fair, roasting Jews and Heretics, the no less holy And dear were the raptures with which I | dy ty ar puicios wae Deas me Werte, 
ohn jg office of the * John Bull’ takes equal delight was biess'd. Deserts bi yr oradhy pt ave de aes 
days, in roasting political heretics and unbelievers : Methought to the clime of my kindred again, | Oy like mp mt “hil poe aheerten dena. 
| per- ei eg gn ge and excommunicates . 4 ae ne eine 2 ee Ee ee Ienngiesing ke Gane ebnene? NEOTR 
litics, under the banner of the cross, the other un- ye If he is wrong, he y satin 
“7 pth ye aa ne crown. The truth And vn = was such joy, as to part had been — — mb pip Ant iy 
> toll. : ! iat the English are not a danc- iranted the crime itself is hornble ; 
sither ng ration, end. there cn Goh ae anne oe, ae sie Se them had been mu- a ~ the man, who hastens ol 
as h ification in suspending that amus ‘ y daily revels and by night 
e day in the ni weet sh a political = _— bond panes kinsmen—kind wel-| A Boiss 6 in act, if a a ae ny aad 
scap- tion,—newspapers are our hobby, and, ac- With the kiss of a@ection=xthe lad i a oat See ee 
ed to conn: oe a we are determined to gaze, iid ae me ee, Se ere a 
, lave every day in the year: ee , ' ; iy 
rsd roto yt Sent ogee = bcrpas Wh . —_ unspeakable thrilled my heart Himself a suicide, though not so named ? 
ry be ds those we have no mind -. Aad richly repaid me for lost later days. or tee ae ie ih aes a woe , 
none * we an be — . pity us — ae = the scenes on the brook's eclipse, ive? 1! there’s the mind's 
news: ' ‘ade g ascetic peopie ; : owery banks a . f 
ice there was not as much enjoym Rn A . Janey We had naanted in childbood so frequent be gb pgingdie ae speculations. 
how paper and a bottle, as in dancing and singing. and fain ; hand,— a ee 
eople = ome vad And ne we thought of our playful young | And until frenzy fires my sickly brain, 
y pa ORIGINAL POETRY reeatt (Inveigling reason to support Ler cause,) 
ee THE SPAN Ze ' ° Aud we talked of them over and over again ! } Still must I shrink ") : ' 
pers: Tue |; ‘SPANIARDS LAMENT. The feast- 5 . st 1 shrink to view eternity, 
ag ight that o'er our lovely land e feast-cup went round—songs of gladness Or rush in there an uninvited guest. G. P. Cc. 
nding Mh nhomrwidry ou) days was shining, aud do ee 
ic : - ulshed bys dewp at aoe a es } i 1e dance bent the floor to pe nt piety: eee Ts. . 
unt ice ess Zioom re ining: , an S egestions upon m - 
nol | dale not every gle ope ign, | *Ttyccgine over my wandiings and) srt ae corgi inter Gate 
0 our lustinctively we pit — — My heart leapt within me in ecstacies sweet! “oe ovo. 1826. 
table Which the cold teh ite cs am But, ah! ere the light of the gold morning A + aan Catalogues of Royal and Noble 
ncing And spurn us, may be tre ye ai beam, 6) Aumhets ane Sew greatly augmented, as 
some oreven chains destroy not iveien’s neal re the wave's crystal chambers had ush- es re ry ey 1 Cooter’ wt Name 
son’ Wedtaecagh: dee ieeeaea " er'd the day ; re some splendid literary talents dis- 
int ot May break and ener. 1 our gloom How fair, and how dear, and how false was the played in the list of ‘noble’ writers. Although 
rolice Wits dis iene we dream | the author of the pamphlet before us does 
alous The hearts and hopes of Ae ~~ That broke with my slumber and vanished | PO come strictly within the scope of Wal- 
QO in- And lead the patriot from his ae en ee ess ee ere a nopey Sat 
mast Oh, not eternal is the reign EPITAPH we may regard him as one in the highest 
d the toe ee craft and kingly wrong! On the Death of a beautiful young Lady. —-- rw Caries Long, the writer of these 
drily Thee’ ot shall yet revive again LIke yon, sweet rose, thut rears its blushing Rtemarks,’ has long been distinguished by 
lady And one erst the poet’s song, head, an ardent zeal and enlightened policy for 
it peg of happy dreams a glorious throng. O’er which the orient pearls of morn have shed works of art and literature ; and on the pre- 
r our 2 9R. end, 1826. wep. | Their violet odours breathing soft perfume, sent occasion he has given public demonstra- 
deal WRITTEN FOR AX ALBUM | Sabina came, in beauty’s vernal bloom !— tion of his sentiments. Coming from such a 
ly be _. thes o'er walk'd in cloister die | to beauty, like the drooping flower that lies, | Source, and expressing Opinions at once libe- 
; me- hilst soar’d above the vesper eine | | = arce lives to be admir’d—before it dres '— ral, patriotic, and sound, we consider this 
“and fast thou eer view'd, with pensive i I = blast that sweeps the valley's pride away, pamphlet as the harbinger of a new epoch 
ae ue light through painted ht i eg | Takes youth and beauty also for its prey From  war-ministers and party-ministers 
me OF HATT, | We can mever expect any thing favour- 
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; i 1 eo - . 
able to the arts; but from such as now direct) Garden, and one towards #he north, leading | 


the helm of state we may reasonably anti- 
cipate much moral and mental amelioration. 
Sir Charles has either slightly alluded to, or 
descanted on most of the alterations and 
improvements —now carrymg on in the 
royal parks, at Westminster, the new streets, 
and the Castle of Windsor. Respecting 
the education of the lower orders of so- 
ciety, and the qualifications of the higher 
classes he descants, but forbears to give 
an opinion on the former, at the same 
time admitting that the subjects of ‘ paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, the improve- 
ments. of the metropolis, and the forma- 
tion of a national gallery of painting and 
sculpture are now the common subjects of 
conversation’ among the latter. Parliament 
has liberally and freely granted large sums of 
money for public improvements ; and the 
consequence is, that all the public offices con- 
nected with Parliament and with the legal 
proceedings, the offices belonging to the 
secretaries of state, and a new palace, are 
proceeding with rapidity, and in styles of 
design and adaptation that will at once be 
ornamental and honourable to the profes- 
sional talents of our countrymen. In the 
new law courts—appendages to Westminster 
Hall—the architect has manifested profound 
science and fertile imagination. The con- 
veniences and real comforts, as well as ar- 
chitectural adornments, of this extensive suite 
of apartments, are evidences of much prac- 
tical knowledge, as well as mature delibera- 
tion. In the designs for the Council Office 
and Board of Trade, at the corner of Down- 
ing Street, likewise by Mr. Soane, we see 
much to admire in the elevations, but still 
more in their interior arrangements and 
adaptations to their varied purposes. Sir 
Charles remarks, that if all the houses between 
Parliament Street and King Strect were re- 
moved, the remaining or western side of 
King Street might be rebuilt, and a grand 
line of buildings there displayed. According 
to a design by Mr. Soane, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy last year—a noble and ele- 
gant triumphal arch ought to be raised across 
Downing Street, and an opening made at 


the end of the street to the Park. This would | vlage: | : 
| public, ina tribute to the memory of the late | 





certainly constitute a fine—an impressive— 
an appropriate feature, and consecrated, as it 
ought to be, to the military and naval glories 
of the country, would afford a just theme for 


comment and approbation to the monarch | 


As a 


every time he visited his parliament. 


royal palace is now rapidly rising at one end | 


of the Park, we may look forward, from Mr. 
Nash’s designs, to some handsome 
tectural works, for the town mansions and 
offices of the ministers of state, at the other 
end. The incomplete state of Inigo Jones's 
palace at Whitehall has always been a sub- 
ject of regret; for had the whole been com- 
plete, according to that architect’s noble de- 
signs, we should have had, at least, one great 
national palace. 

At Charing Cross is to be a large square, 
with the fine facade of St. Martin’s church at 
its eastern extremity. This highly-adorned 
edifice is to be insulated, and two wide streets 


are to diverge from it—one eastward to Covent !and well-proportioned pillars of the Tuscan | this theatre, called Norah, or the 


archi- | 


‘to the British Museum. This fine thorough- 
fare may, perhaps, induce Messrs. Theodore 
‘Hook and Croker to explore those ‘ un- 
/known’ or unfashionable regions—Blooms- 
‘bury and Russell Squares. 

But as we purpose resuming the subject in 
/our next number, we shall suspend all fur- 
ther observation at present. _ 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Turs exhibition was opened for a private 
view ou Wednesday, and several of the nobi- 
lity, artists, critics, &c. were present. The 
gallery appears, on the whole, for we cannot 
at present descend to particulars, to possess 
a great portion of talent. Martin, who steers 
admirably between the «:blime and the ridi- 
culous, has a picture of the Deluge, on 
which critics will, we doubt not, differ, al- 
though it cannot be denied that it displays 
much genius and originality; it is, however, 
of a class which approaches the incompre- 
hensible. Mr. Haydon, who, we hope, has 
abjured portrait-painting, has a picture of the 
Submission of Pharaoh, which possesses con- 
siderable merit. 





and another picture of the Enthronization of 
Charles X. at Rheims. Mr. I. Landseer 
has several pictures, which we will not say 
attest, but confirm his reputation for talent; 
Ne has some other excellent pictures in the 
gallery. Boaden’s Little Gipsey and Far- 
mer’s Daughter are clever rural pictures. 
Stanfield has proved that he can do some- 
thing more than paint good scenes for Drury 
Lane Theatre, by his picture of a Market 
Boat on the Scheldt. Mulready has a clever 
picture—The Convalescent. Linton, Iflof- 
‘land, Nasmyth, and several other painters 
exhibit to great advantage; but we must de- 
fer a more detailed notice unti! we can exa- 
| mine the gallery at leisure. 











| MR. WALTER PATON 'S CALIGRAPUY. 

| Mr. D'Israeli, in his delightful work, the 
| Curiosities of Literature, has an ingenious 
| essay on writing masters, and when it 
| reaches a new edition, he may add a few 
| words on the exquisite specimen of caligraphy, 
| which Mr. Walter Paton has just given to the 


Princess Charlotte. It contains a fine mi- 
niature of that lamented princess, which, 
though as rich and delicate almost as an ena- 
i mel, was drawn with a pen; the inscription 
‘of this, to her memory, includes every vari- 
ety of text in writing, executed in the most 
beautiful manner. The whole appears to 
,; reach the acme of perfection in caligraphy. 








JOUNSON’S TRIUMPH OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
' We have given this title to a sheet which 
j|has reached us, because we did not know 
what other name to give it. Mr. Johnson, 
Whose Typographia ought, by this time, to 
‘bein the hands of every printer, antiquary, 
and bibliomanmiac, has just published what 
he calls a Typographic Specimen to the Me- 
-mory of William Caxton, Wynken de Worde, 
‘Richard Pynson, and thw successors. It 
contains a bust of Caxton, surmounting an 
elegant tablet, enclosed by some beautiful 





Mr. G. Hayter has an ex: | 
cellent picture of Alashtarfrom Byron’s Lara; | 
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order, on which rests a beautiful arch. The 
entire specimen is composed of type and 
brass-rule, arranged with the greatest skill: 
even perspective has been attempted for the 
first time, and successfully, in this Picture 
for so we will call it, although the printsel. 
lers, with a jealousy which does them no 
credit, refuse to sell it. The whole picture 
contains 60,009 pieces of type, and exhibit, 
150 different patterns of flowers, arranged 
‘in the most perfect symmetry, and it ma 
justly be called—the triumph of typography, 











THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Drury Lane Tueatre.—-A new musical 
inelo-dramatic piece was produced at this the. 
atre, on Saturday evening, under the title of 
Malvina; the origin of the drama will a 
once be seen, from the title, and the names 
of the characters, which include most of 
Ossian’s heroes. Of the plot, the author 
may safely say with Mr. Canning’s knife. 
grinder, ‘story, Lord bless you, I have 
none to tell ;’ the music is, however, pretty, 
| and Miss Stephens, who was in excellent 





voice, executed several songs in the most 
| chaste and delightful style. I fer greatest tr. 
-umph was, however, in the following song to 
the faveurite tune of ‘ Roslyn Castle,’ which 
she sung without accompaniment :— 
‘ 1f naturein thy bosom dwells, 
Or virtue ever harbours there 5 
Oh, bid them twine their kindred spells 

To aid a hapless mourner’s prayer. 

If ever, in soft beauty’s bower, 

A true love smile nath beamed on thee ; 

The memory of that blissful hour 

Shall wake one pitying sigh for me. 
‘Turn not these melting looks away, 
Nor hide the generous tears that start ; 

Like dew-drops at the break of day, 

To cheer the drooping flower—my heart— 

Still let them deck that martial eye, 

And sparkle like the gems of light, 

That glitter in the purple sky 

To chase away the gloom of night.’ 

We had, atany time, rather hearthis accom- 
plished vocalist in one of those sweet and 
| homely airs, than in the finest bravura, how- 
ever the latter may attest her science, her 
power, or her skill. In this song, every 
tone went to the heart, and we_ perfectly 
agree with the critic of a daily paper, that ‘if 
it were only to hear this song sung so sweet 
| ly and so pathetically, and to such a fine old 
melancholy tune, it is worth any one s whe 
to go and see this new piece.” Miss Kelly 
did every thing she had to do, singing & 
cepted, extremely well. Sinclair sang ®& 
well, and played as ill or worse than usual. 
| Mr. Horn both played and sang well ; Wal- 
‘lack had an admirable melo-dramatic char 
racter, and no actor on the stage equals him 
in this line. “Mr. Archer was more than res 
pectable in the character assigned to HIM, 
and Harley was an amusing pediar. Th 
music includes several favorite Ivisa 2 
Scotch airs, and there were some wel-c\“ 
cuted dances by Mr. and Mrs. Noble. +" 
lece was successful. : 7 
Covent Garven Turatre.—On we 

od at 


| nesday night, a new piece was Pre inl 
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mn byt as itis not likely to be often per- 
rormed, it is not entitled to much notice. Miss 
jee pourtrayed a mother with much feeling, 
hat we were sorry it was notin a better piece. 
. ORATORIOS. 
Tus species of entertainment is said, by tra- 
‘tion, to owe 
a Felippo Neri, who flourished in the 


middle of the sixteenth century, and was the 


its origin to an ingenious stra- | 
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‘Rejoice, O greatly,’ by Miss Paton. Miss } in Milton's ‘Samson Agonistes,’ which ought 


Cawse and Miss Love also acquitted them- 
selves well. A Master Baker (by name, as 
a tailor would say, for here the distinction of 


-name and occupation is necessary) was re- 


ceived very favorably in the air, If God be- 


' 


founder of the Roman society called the Ora- | 


Fearing, o7 


tory. | 
on had no great relish for long ser- 


congregatl 
mons, Ner é 
the middle of a kind of musical mystery, 


which he divided into two parts, one sung - 


hefore, and the other after it, just as at the 
King’s Theatre, the two acts of the opera are 
intersected by a ballet. The interest of the 


auditors being excited by the commencement, 


Neri's object was effected, by inducing the | 1aN) 
erected since the publication of the supple- 


congregation: to remain during the sermon. 
The first sacred drama, or oratorio, was call- 
ed L'Anima e Corpo, and was performed in 
the oratory of the church of Santa Maria 
della Vallicella, at Rome, in the year 1600. 
The oratorios for the present season, in J.on- 
don, commenced on Monday evening, both 
at the Opera-House and Covent Garden. 

Tue Aine’s Turatre.—The oratorios at 
this house are under the direction of Mr. 
Bochsa; tae selection, on Monday night, 
was judicious, and commenced with a por- 
tion of Handel's sublime oratorio of the Mes- 
siah. Mr. Sinclair undertook the celebrated 
recitative of Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, which, in a house of less dimen- 
sions, might have been effective, but we can- 
not congratulate him on his success here ; 
not so with Miss Povey, who elicited the 
Warmest applause in the part ‘There were 
shepherds abiding in the fields.’. Miss Grad- 
don displayed less power than taste in ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.’ Madame 
Caradori Allan exerted her fine vocal talents 
in * Rejoice, O daughter of Sion,’ but she was 
more successful in an Italian air, between 
the two parts, from Rosini’s S. mirinide. 

The second part consisted of selections 
from a manuscript serious drama, composed, 
we understand, by Lord Burgherst, and en- 
titled L’ Rrve di Lancastre. 
composition, and the leading parts of it were 
executed with great skill by Signor Velluti 
ind Madame Bonini. A duet between the 
‘ormer and Madame Caradori Allan was 
fapiurously encored. Mr. A. Sapio also 
made a favorable debut on this oceasion, and 
the whole performance may be said to have 
been successful 

Covert Ganven Turatre.—Sir George 
Smart has the direction of the oratorios at 
tus house, and they could not be in better 


} iT) . a . , rie 
hands. Tlere, as at the King’s Theatre, the ' 


htst performance was the Messiah, but the 
parts were inuch stronger cast. The ‘ Comfort 
ye my People’ electritied the house, witha 
mixture of awe at the sacred words and ad- 
“tation at the singer’s talent:—never did 
™ uear Braham in finer voice, or give this 
it with more sublime or soul-inspiring ef- 
_ rhe recitative, ‘ There were Shepherds 
“iding in the Fields,’ was beautifully exe- 


’ 
+ 
tf 


hee * . 
‘ by Miss Stephens; as was the air, 


perhaps finding that the | 


i inserted the sermon always 1n | 


fore us, &c. The band is very strong, and 
the choruses were full, and extremely well 
executed. 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
In a few days will be published, An Attempt 
to Explain, from Facts, the Effects of the 


‘Issues of the Bank of England, on their own 


It is a very fine | 





‘handa, which 


Interests, Public Credit, and Country Banks: 
by R. Mushet. 

Mr. P. Robinson, the architect, intends to 
publish a new Vitruvius Britannicus, con- 
taining designs of the principal mansions in 
the kingdom. The many noble structures 


mental volumes of the former Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus, and Richardson’s Modern Vi- 
truvius Britannicus, render this a very wel- 
come undertaking to the lovers of architec- 
ture. Wedo not exactly know whether it is 
to be confined exclusively to private man- 
sions; but hope not, as there are many fine 
public structures of recent date which deserve 
to find a place in such a publication. 

Mrs. FE. Cresy has in the press a transla- 
tion of Milizia’s Lives of the Architects, in 
two vols. 8vo. with additions and notes. 

In vol. 81 of the Giornale Arcadico just 
wublished, we find the following information, 
which will be highly gratifying to the lovers 
of Italian literature:—Professor Rezzi, li- 
brarian of the Barberini Library, has made 
the valuable discovery of a Dante, with the 
Commentaries of Landerio, full of marginal 
notes, in the handwriting of Tasso. These 
notes, as may easily be supposed, are most 
learned and judicious, and show how pro- 
foundly the immortal author of the Jerusa- 
lem had studied the Divina Commedia. Sig- 
nor Rezzi will make a present of it to Pro- 
fessor Rosin, of Rosini, that he may enrich 
with it his fine edition of all the works of Tor- 
quato. Chevalier Arrighi, in a little work 
which he published last year at Petersburgh, 
announces that he is the fortunate possessor 


of a most beautiful MS. of all the Rune of 


Petrarca, which is of great use to correct 
many errata in all the printed editions of the 
Canzoniere, as well as to restore to Petrarca 
as to take from him, some disputed poems. 

The journal Stockholm and Dagligi Alle- 
has existed fifty-eight years 
without any impediment, has been lately 
suppressed by the chancellor, for quoting an 
account of the assassination of the Emperor 
Alexander from a London morning paper. 

NUGE LITERARI®. 

Duke of Wellington.—1 have heard Lord 
Wellesley talk about his brother, the Duke 
of Wellington—about his military career, 





|‘ Liberty of Prophesying.’ 


and about the peculiarities of mind which | 


led to his splendid success, and enabled lim 
to conquer the conqueror of the world. 
said that he was the opposite to a cunning 
man—that he had done all by simple manly 


heroism; and that he could not define his 


character better than by the following lines 


He | 


' people to believe it was his own. 


to be placed at the foot of his pictures :— 
* He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats, 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind.’ 
Monuments at Waterloo.—Passing through | 
Brussels, on my way to the Rhine, we of 
course paid a visit to the plains of Waterloo. . 
On our way we stopped at an ugly red 
brick church, on the right side of the road, 
where there are monuments to many of the 
English officers who fell on this occasion. 
We were conducted by a gray-haired old 
man into the chapel, and there, on both sides, 
along the walls, are inscriptions to the me- 
mory, of not single individuals, but whole 
companies. The thought that this splendid 
victory was purchased by the lives of so many 
in the flower of their age, full of life, and joy, 
and heroism, oppresses the heart. With this 
mournful feeling we left the chapel, and 
were conducted through a dirty lane into a . 
little shabby garden, to see a large black 
stone, sacred to the memory of whom ?—the 
Marquis of Anglesea’s leg—I had almost 
written his toe. The bathos is not merely 
ridiculous —it is disgusting. If the living 
owner of the leg did not direct it, he might 
have prevented it. Some one has written 
below— 

‘ Here lies the Marquis of Anglesea’s limb ; 
The devil will have the reinainder of him,’ 
Plagiarism.—W hen the process of hatch- 

ing chickens by steam was exhibited at the 
Egyptian Hall, a little sixpenny pamphlet, 
descriptive of the progressive growth of the 
chick in the egg was sold atthe door. It 
professed to be the composition of Mr. , 
What’s his Name ?—the inventor of the pro- 
cess; but the truth is, that it was extracted 
verbatim from the English copy of ‘ The Ex- 
ercitations on Generation, by Wm. Harvey,’ 
the discoverer of the circulation, But the 
best of the joke was this—after describing 
the cicatricula—that is the little white spot 
near the blunt end of the yolk, where the 
first signs of life are seen, Harvey says, ‘ and 
yet this first principle of the egg was never 
yet, to my knowledge, observed by any man.’ 
(Page 82, A.D. 1653.) By an absurd blun- 
der of the person who extracted the wags 2 
tions, this passage is preserved, so that Mr. 
——, of the Fgyptian Hall, claims the dis- 
covery of the use of the cicatricula. But al- 
though there may be some excuse for hack 
compilers and ignorant horse-jockeys, there 
is none for writers of first-rate genius. And 
yet even these will sometimes stoop to similar 
acts of literary dishonesty. Lord Kames pro- 
duced the beautiful parable on persecution 
as an original composition of Franklin's. 
’ranklin, during his lifetime, permitted it to 
circulate as such, and it is still inserted as 
his own in his collected works; yet it is 
stolen from the last page of Jeremy Taylor's 
} Another unpar- 
donable instance of plagiarism in a man of 





learning and genins, was Porson’s claiming 


‘The Devil's Walk.’ I have good reason to 
know, that although Porson might not dis- 
tinctly say that he was the author of it, yet 
he used to repeat it in such a way as to lead 
Even 
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Blackwood’s Magazine mentions it as the 
composition of Porson. Yet the fact is that 
it was the joint composition of Coleridge and 
Southey in some playful moments.— Black- 
woods Magazine. 


—_— 








———— 
THE BEE, 

A singular piece of information is given in 
the French papers—it is a report that the 
sultan has translated, and is printing, the 
precepts of certain Arabic writers and sacred 
books, in which there is a series of questions 
in favour of the Christians. We should as 
soon expect to see Sir Wm. Curtis translating 
the Koran into English, or writing a treatise 
on the advantages of abstinence. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxall says that, on the 
death of Lord Guildford, in 1792, ¢ Pitt 
went into the closet, and asked the king for 
the place of Warden of the Cinque Ports.’ 
This a gross mistake. The late lod Ma- 
ville asked the place for Pitt from his Majesty 
entirely without Mr. Pitt's knowledge. 

Tom Sheridan.— Of the celebrated Tom 
Sheridan, of convivial memory, Dr. Parr used 
to say that, when a pupil under his care, he 
was able to teach him the meaning of every 
word in the English language, saving one 
little monosyllable—and that single mono- 
syllable was ‘ no!’— Monthly Magazine. 

Lord N. conversing with an eminent law- 
officer upon the bad feeling which pervades 
the columns of John Bull said, ‘ That is a 
paper I quite set my face against ;’ to which 
the forensic gentlemau replied, ‘So do I for 
an hour every Sunday morning.’ 


——— ge eee - — See 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THe Rambles of Asmodeus, No, 34, and a 

poem by O. N. Y.in our next. 








Works just published.—Brambietye House, three 
vols. 12. 11s.6d—The Last Man, three vols. 11 7s — 
Porteus'’s Evidences of Christiauity, 3s. 6¢—Bowles’ 
Lessons in Criticism, 7s.—Bullock’s Lectures on the 
Story of Joseph and his Brethren, 5s —Archbold's 
King’s Bench Practice, two vols. 1/. 4:—Blane's Ve- 
terimary Art, 8vo. 1i 4s. 


Just pablished < Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
sold by oe ee Albemarle Street, London, 
mm One Vel. post &vo. containing 550 closely-pri 
pages, 12s. boards, . denen 
ANUS; or, THE EDINBURGH LITE- 

RARY ALMANACK. To be published annually. 
The publication of this Werk has, from circum. 
stances not likely to occur again, been deferred con- 
siderably beyond the time intended. In future years 
the volume will be produced in the first week of No- 
vember. The Editor bras the satisfaction to state, that 
be has received every assurance of steady and efficient 
assistance from the distingujshed Literary Characters 
who have contributed to the present volume. 








TO THE FACULTY, and those who take Opiom, or 
its Preparations, is recommended 
Mmue LANCASTER GENUINE BLACK 
DROP, which many of the most emiment Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, emplvy and prescribe in preference 
to aay other preparation of Opiam. 
Sold, wholesale, by Savary, Moore, and Davidson, 
Chemists to the Royal Family, 136, New Bond Street, 


and 220, Regent Street ; and retail by most of the res- | 


ctable Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom, 
in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, with proper 
directions for its ase. 

N B. Each Bottle of the genuine Black Drop is 
signed M Brathwaite, with Red Ink. 


ELECTION LAWS.. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 16s. 
N INQUIRY into the ELECTIVE 





FRANCHISE of the FREEHOLDERS of, and | 
the RIGHTS of ELECTION for, the CORPORATE | 
Also, a! 
Report of the Proceedings of the Warwickshire Elec- | 


COUNTIES in ENGLAND and WALES. 


tion Committce 
By UVEDATE CORBETT, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
Of whom mag be had, CORBETT and DANIEL'S 
ELECTION CASES, 8vo 14s. 
oo LAW of ELECTIONS, two vols. 8vo. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. boards, 


HE LIFE of the Right Hon. Sir ED- 
WARD COKE, Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, Author of the Comments on Littleton's ‘Tenures. 
By H W. WOOLRYCH, Esq. of Lincolu's Inn, 
Barrister at Law. 
Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
Of whom may be had, in two large vols £3 3:. 
COKE'S COMMENTARY ON LITTLETON'’'S 
TENURES, with Butler's Notes 
COKE'S REPORTS in Verse, small vol. 2s. 61. 


This day is published, in a pocket size, 3s 6d. 


SERIES of the LORDS CHANCFETL- 








LORS, KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL, MAs. | 


TERS of the ROLLS, VICE. CHANCELLORS, 
CHIEF JUSTICES and JUDGES of the COURTS 
of KING'S BENCH, COMMON PLEAS, and EX- 


CHEQUER, with the ATTORNEYS and SOLICI- | 
TORS GENERAL .of ENGLAND, with their Pious. | 


tions, Deaths, or Resig uations. 
By J. W. WOOLRYCH, Esq of Lincoln's Inu, 
Buirrister at Law. 
Printed for J. and W.T. Clarke, Law Booksellers 
aud Publ shers, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Cun. 


Of whom may be had, WOOLRYCH on CERTIFI. | 


CATES, 8vu 
Ina small pocket volume, 2s 6:1. 


HE REPORTS of SIR EDWARD 

COKE, Kuight, in VERSE, wherein the Names 
of each Case and the Prineipal Points are contained in 
two lines, to which are added, References in the Margin 
to all the Editions of the said Repurts, and two Tables, 
one of the Names of the Cases, and the other of the 
principal Matters, Second Edition 





Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers | 


and Pullishers, Portugal Street, Linco.n's Inn. 
Of whom may be bad, in two vols. royal 8vo. £3 3s. 
COKE on LATTLETON, with Butler's Notes. 


———e| 








Containiug near 1000 pages, closely printed, price 
£1 10s. in boards, dedicated, by permission, to Sir | 


William Draper Best, 
HE 
CALIS ; stating the Authority, Jurisdiction, aud 


Modern Practice of the Court of Common Pleas. Se- | 


veuth Edition, with Additions. 

Iu royal vo. price £1 10s. boards, 
_The MODERN PRACTICE of the COURT of 
KING'S BENCH. Teuth Edition. 
Iu royal 8¥o price £1 boards, 
The MODERN PLEADER, made easy and useful 
to Students, aud to the Practisers in Town and Country; 
furnishing the latter with the necessary Tustructious 
for their Agents. ‘Tue WW Edition. By J. IMPEY. 

Tn royal 8vo price £1 4s. boards, 


The PRACTICE of the OFFICE of SHERIFF, | 


UNDER SHERIFFS, and CORONERS, with ap. 
pendix of Forms. Fifth Edition By J. IMPEY. 

Printed for J and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincvuin’s tua. 











NEW INSTRUCTOR CLERI- ' 


a a 
ANNUAL LAW DIGEST—12925 
Thix day is publ shed, in royal &vo. Price 9s 

N ANALYTICAL DIGEST of i, 

REPORTS of CASES decided in the Court 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, and Excheqy ‘4 
Chancery, at the Rolls, and in the Vice Chances 
Court; in Parliameut, in the Consistory Court. Arches 
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, Court, Prerogative and Peculiars, aud in Baukre 


and Nisi Prins, decided in the vear 182s—eot 
Aunually, By HENRY JEREMY, Esq. '™ 
Rarrister at Law 

Also, lately published, a New Edition of Parts Ito? 
in a consolidated torm, royal 8vo. 30s. and, for the cup. 
venience of purchasers who may keep the separate 
parts, au Index to those parts, 75,; parts § wud 9 bej : 
tor the years 1824 and 1825, since published, ri. 8yo TM 

Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers 
an! Publishers, Portugal Street. Lincola's Jon. 





Just published, ; 

1. PHUE SABBATH MUSE. Post b¢9 
with a beautiful Engriving, draw . 
—, Price 2s 6d ° n by Car. 

On January Ist was published, price 6d. 
Number of a new work, called The the Fins 

2. MOTHERS’ MAGAZINE. This work is integg. 
ed to point out the best means of enabling Parents to 
prepare their Children’s minds for the higher order of 
a Hy Se aie 

In January was published, price 3d, tu be conti 
Weekly. the First Number of 4 — 

3. A NEW HISTORY OF LONDON, compiled from 
the best Authorities, and illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood, executed by the most eminent Artists, and jllas- 
trative of the Manners, Customs, and the State of the 
Arts in the British Metropolis, from the first settlement 
of the Romanus to the present period. The work will 
be elegantly printed, and completed in ove handsome 
octavo volume. 

In January was published, price 3d., to be corttinued 
Weekly. the First Number of 

4. NAVAL BATTLES, Leing a narrative of the 
most splendid Achieve:nents effected by the undaunted 
Courage aud Skill of the British Tar.—Tiis work will 
be collected from the most Authentic Sources, and no 
efforts will be wanting to make it the most complete 
History of Naval Hervism ever subm tted to the Public, 
The Embellishments will be of the finest order, and 
will preseut some of tue first specimens of Wood En- 
gravings. Pviuted uniform with the Seaman's Re- 
corder, which may now be had complete, in three vols. 
8vo. price 6s. each. 


& THE LONDON MECHANICS’ REGISTER, 


price 3d.—This Work is particularly devoted to the ime — 


terests of Mechanics, and their Institutions, [ts con 
tents are copious reports of the Proceediugs and Lec 
tures of the Mechanics’ Institution ; and is a median 
of communication for the most iniportaut Luprove- 
nents in every Science and Trade.—New Editions of 
vols. Laud 2 are pow ready. 

J. Gitfurd and Co. 52, Paternoster Row. 


NEW SERIES OF THE LITERARY MAGNET. 
Thisday is published, price is. No. I. of a New Seriesof 
THe LITERARY MAGNET. 

Contents: 

[. The Merry Wives of Madrid. A Spanish Story. 
(Concluded ) IL The Lady and the Merlim: mg oe 
A. Watts. JH. The Living Poets of Eugiand: Words 
worth. IV. The Virtuoso, an uupublished Poems: by 
Dr Akenside V. Stanzas for Music. Vi A Chapter 
on Dunas. VIL. Epitbalamium of Cupid and Psycbe: 
by Mrs. H. Rolls, VIIL. The Mistake. IX. The Deal 
Wrestle X. The Literary Bore. XU To Fortune. 
XII. The Hall of Silence—An Eastern Tale. Xl. 
A Sketch from Real Lite. XIV. My Retreat: by 
M J.J. XV. Stanzas: by JM. XVI. Retrifution. 
XVIE. The Transport XVIIL Address to the [fat 
Roscius. XIX. Stanzas: by J. H W iien. XX Chit 
Chat; Literery and Miscellaneous. XXL. To Reader 
and Correspondents, F 

Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co 8&3, Waterloo 
Place, of whom may be had No. 1. for Janwary; 0a 
taining, among a variety of interesting Original Articles, 
‘Morning Calls, by the Author of Phantasmagon® 
‘ Original Anecdotes of Burns, by Miss Spevce. Ougr 
nal Potry, by Wiffea, Bowles, Alaric Watts, Mn, 
Henry Rolls, &e &e &e ‘Richard de Re ssayne,* 
Romance of Chivalry." * The Female Splenetic.” Pe 
sages in the Life ofa Magazine Editor, &c. &c. &e. 

*.° The New Series of The Literary Magnet col 
tains one fourth more matter, and nearly twice a © - 
Original Writing as Las been given on former uccasiois 
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a's0 by Simpkiu and Marsiail, Stationers’ Hall Court : 


Pall-Mall, Sutherland, Calton Street. Edinburgh; Griffin & Co., Glasguw 


London: published Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where 
Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; | 


A splendid Engraving will be presented as 4 frunt® 
| piece tu each Volume. 
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Lichardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St St re.t 
; and by al! Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Printed by Davidson, Serle's Place, Carey St re- 
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